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THE OUTLOOK. 


The failure of the telegraphic strike is admitted, 
and the movement will take its place with the long 
list of frui less strikes, The telegraphers had the 
sympathy of the public with them from the start, 
aud, with the exception of the cutting of wires dur- 
ing the Jast two wecks, they deserve d that sympathy 
by the moderation of spirit which they displayed in 
their contest with the telegraph companies, The 
Wreetern Union has succeeded and its employees 
have failed, but the Western Union will do well to 
remember that a strike almost always implies a real 
grievance behind it, and that while sagacious busi- 
ness management may have been shown in holding 
out agaivst the strikers, a more ssgacious business 
management would make the strike unnecessary. The 
telegraphic operators are worked too long and too 
hard ; their work is of a delicate and difficult kind, 
involving constant attention and continuous nervous 
tension, but their hours are much longer than those 
of other employments far less exacting and exhaust- 
ing. They are entitled either to freedom from work 
on Sunday or e)se to a proper compensation for it, 
The Western Union is not in the position of an 
ordinary employer; it cannot be couducted as a 
private enterprise ; it has received and holds an in- 
valuable franchise from the public, and it owes to the 
public duties which it can neither ignore or leave 
undischarged. One good result of the strike has 
been to awaken public sentiment and to make peo- 
ple at large think about the relations of employees 
and public corporations, There has been a good 
deal of ignorant criticism of the Western Union, 
but there has also been a pood deal of thoughtful 
and searching comment upon its methods. What is 
pre-eminently needed in this country—as Mr, 
Adams long ago pointed out in regard to railroad-—. 
is a vigorous and authoritative public sentiment 
strong enough to have some weight in the control 
of corporations. In the management of every great 
erporation like a railroad or a telegraph company 





the publicis an interested party, and should make its | played the indomitable perseverance, the thorough- 


influence and its judgment felt; that judgment is 
clear that the Western Union owes its employees a 
consideration which it has not given them, 





Wall Street during the past ten days has been 
the scene of much excitement. The markets for 
securities, both for investment and speculation, 
have for over a year and a half been passing througha 
tedious season of liquidation, the vatural and ivevi- 
table result of the inordinate speculation of 1880 and 
1881. This shrinkage has been more protracted 
than it would otherwise have been, on account of the 
expansion of the railway system during the last year, 
involving the issue of vast volumes of new securities, 
which resulted in a temporary strain on the financial 





| 


resources of the country, a1d hence a partial witb- | 


drawal of confilevce and capital from th® «xchanges. 


going integrity, the wit, humor, and power of in- 
vective which are characteristic cf one or the other of 
the races from which hesprang. Leaving the school- 
room at seventeen, he spent eighteen months upon 
a farm, during which time he showed the vigor of 
his intellectual life by translating Horace and Virgil 
into English verse, Admitted to the bar in 1831, his 
rise to local fame was almost immediate, Ten years 
later he became the Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, a position which he held for a decade, and 
which he adorned with great lear:ing and with 
eminent legal ability. At the end of that time he 
took his seat on the bench of the Supreme Conrt of 
the Stute, and was made Chief Justice, In 1856 he 
entered President Buchanan’s cabinet as Attorney- 
General, and it will remain to his lasting credit that 
in the stormy times that followed he was a vigorous 


The withdrawal was prompted by a cautious avd | and uncompromising Unionist, declaring early in 


conservative sentiment, 
cause for apprehension; but so lorg as 
lasted it produced a continued pressure on 
the security markets. The past twelve months 
have witnessed a contraction in market valnua- 
tions of not less, in the aggregate, than $1.200,- 
000,000. The crisis resulting from this shrinkage 


and not by avy special | 
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1860 in an elaborate opinion that ‘‘ the Union is neo- 


it | essarily perpetual; no State can legally withdraw or 


be expelled from it; the Federal Government 

can suppress insurrections, fight battles, 
conquer armies, disperse hostile combinations, 
and punish apy or all of its enemies; it can meet, 
repe), and subdue all those who rise against it,” 


fiually culminated during the last week, and was | These rivging words, spoken ina tmeof great un 


safely weathered, the pressure to sell finding at the 
decline buyers for all good, safe securities. There 
Was no reasov, either in the condition of railway 
properties or in that of the money market or the 
bankipg institutions of the country, why a panic 
should be apprehendad ; but there were some who, 
not stopping to reason from cause tor ff ct, predicted 
a second 1873. Prominent fiuancial men and lead- 
ing capitalists plainly saw that no such consequences 
were in the nature of things, as they existed; 
two or three failures of banking and brokerage 
houses were reported at the Exchange, aud 
these had only a temporary ¢ff-ct, which was soon 
dissipated in the growing disposition to purchase at 
the low quotations, 





The past few days have clearly demonstrated that 
the tids has turned. Large volumes of good bonds 
and stocks have passed into strong hands during this 
time, aud quite extensive orders from abroad have 
absorbed a great many securities, Tho average 
mind is awakening to the fact that two successive 
years of bountiful crops can d> nothing lees than 
dsvelop a prosperous condition, both in our domestic 
commerce aud manufactures and in our foreigu 
export movement, Already foreign exchange is 
receding in price, and is likely soon to touch figures 
admitting of a gold import movement, especially as 
our produce shipments on foreign account, which 
have been backward, are now reaching extraordinary 
proportions. There seems to be growing now the one 
thing that has been absent for so long a time; 
that is, a feeling of confidence and faith in the pres- 
ent and prospective conditions ; and, while coufi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth, if it has fairly taken 
root we may reasozably look for flower and fruitage 
in due time, in a sharp and widespread revival of 
business activity and appreciation of values. In the 
meantime the money market is bouatifully supplied 
with funds, and the immense shrinkage in values, 
together with the prospective shipment from abroad 
of gold, the continual new coinage of domestic 
builion, the anticipation of bond payments by the 
Goverument (which have already been advertised), 
without rebate in interest, to the holder, together 
with the ample reserve« held by the banks, seems to 
guarantee a good supply of funds for the iuterior 
demands in the autumo, without producing any 
incenvenient stringency here at the East, 





The death of Judge Jeremiah 8. Black, at York, 
Pa,, on Sunday morning, closed a remarkable career, 
Born in Pennry vania in 1810, of Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania Daten ancestry, Judge Black early dis- 





certainty, ought to be remembered by all to whom 
Judge Black’s views of reconstruction and his in- 
tense devotion to the Democratic party have made 
him obnoxious, Hes was a man of capacions and 
luminous intellect, wonderfully clear in his state- 
ments, cogent in bis arguments, and with a bound- 
less power of denunciation. No lawyer in recent 
times has argued more important cases before the 


| Supreme OConrt, especially those invclving constitu. 
only | 


tional questions, His integrity was unquestioned 
even by his bitterest political opponents, and his 


| devout Christian character has been reecgnized and 


| 








honored through all his stormy career, Every one 
will recall bis answer to Mr. I: ;;-rsoll in the ‘* North 
American Review,” which, if somewhat forensic in 
argument, was full of an intense spirit of devotion. 
It was in keepivg with the principles and practices 
of his life that he died with a prayer on Lis lips. 





Mr. Gladstone is fulfilling his premise to keep 
Parliament hard at work until the close cf the seg- 
sion, and to push through some of the important 
measures which the Irish agitation has kept back 
for many months, The Corrupt Practices bill and 
the two Agricultural Holdings measures have al- 
ready passed the House of Commons, and are now 
awaiting the decision of the House of Lords ; while 
the Baukruptecy and National Debt bills have gone 
through their third reading in the lower House, 
The rapid payment of our national debt and the 
rapid growth of this country are making Eng- 
lishmen thiok seriously of the disadvantages 
under which they labor in competing with 
America, and a strong feeling in favor of 
taking vigorous hold of the English national debt 
is springing up, and will bear fruit not only in the 
bill now before Parliament, but probably in other 
measures looking to a serious reduction of the great 
burden under which British industry and enterprise 
now labor. A number of other bills, relating to 
bankruptcy procedare, criminal appeals, and patent 
law, are now before the House of Commons, and 
the reproach brought against the Liberal party, 
that it has failed of late years to secure any of the re- 
forms in Evgland which it promised at the last eleo- 
tion, is hkely to be removed. Mr. Gladstone’s 
course in the Suez Canal negotiations failed of the 
approval of the nation, but his frankoess in with- 
drawing from an untenable position, and the high 
moral plane from which he dealt with the whole 
ques ion, has rather strengthened than weakened him 
with thoughtful people, 





If English opinion is to be trusted in matters of 
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international rivalry, there is some danger that 
French i: fluence in Madagascar may result in a re- 
vival of slave trade between that island and the 
Mozambique coast of Africa, which faces it. There 
are now three French colonies of importance in the 
Fiastern seas, in each of which sugar, vanilla, coffee, 
aad other tropical products heve been extensively 
cultivated by the aid of a yearly supply of coolies 
from India, and by the importation of slaves from 
the M.zambique coast. During recent years the 
combined efforts of English cruisers and of the 
native authorities of Madagascar, under a treaty 
made with England, have prevented the landing of 
slaves from Mozambique on that island, and now that 
the importation of coolies into the French settle- 
ments has been prohibited, these French colonies are 
suffering from a lack of labor. If France secures 
possession of Madagascar, Eaglish observers predict 
that slaves will be shipped without detection to the 
other French colonies in the vicinity. This has al- 
ready been done for some time past from St. Augus- 
tine Bay, where agents of the French planters in one 
of the three colonies have been shipping slaves as 
‘*passepgers,”’ with a ten years’ agreement of service 
at nominal wages. This is only a thin subterfnge 
for a genuine slave trade; the ‘‘passengers” often 
receive brutal treatment at the bands of their 
masters, and are utterly without redress. It is said 
that Portugal, which now alone among civilized 
nations boldly carries on the trade in slaves, has 
already entered into negotiations with the French au- 
thorities for the purpose of supplying this kind of 
** voluntary labor” at various points on the Mozam- 
bique coast. French subjects in Madagascar, under 
the law of the island, which makes slave-owning 
and slave-dealing legal, have not hesitated to carry 
on the traffic. In view of these facts, which are 
certainly significant, Evglish opinion fears a pew 
obstacle in the way of breaking up entirely the 
infamous traffic which has still so strong a hold on 
the eastern coast of the Dark Continent. 





The growing :entim: n‘ in this country in favor of 
Governmental contro! of the telegraph system makes 
any experiment in that direction elsewhere interest- 
ing and important. The general policy of the 
Prussian Government in acquiring possession of the 
railroads of Prussia has been commented upon from 
time to time in these columns, and the history of its 
progress recorded. At last reports 18,145.62 kilo- 
meters, or about 10,500 miles, had been secured. 
Just before the close of the late session of the 
Landtag, the Minister of Public Works submitted a 
new bill, providing for the purchase of five impor- 


tant roads and one auxiliary road ; the whole length cf | 


the six roads being three thousand kilometers, This 
proposition was favorably received, and there is no 
doubt but that the purchase will be madeand theentire 
railroad system of Prussia come into the hands of the 
Government, The efficiency and trained capacity 
of the German civil service makes it of all the 
governments in the world the best adapted to 
{ry such an experiment ; and it speaks volumes 
for the honesty and fidelity of the German serv- 
ice that until the bill was actually presented in 
the Landtag no one had the slightest suspicion 
that such a muvement was on foot, and no stock- 
jobber was able to tuke advantage of the measure, 





Side by side with the intensely practical spirit of 
the age there is an unmistekable growth of a love of 
nature and of natural beauty. It is showing itself 
even in legislation, In this country the Yellowstone 
Park and the Adirondack regions have already been 
secured as a permanent possession for the nation, 
and it is more than probable that Niagara Falls will 
soon be protected by the law from the ravages of 
trade. In England a Parliamentary committee has 
just reported against the building of a railway into 
the Lake region—the second scheme of the kind 
that has been defeated within recent years, and de- 
feated simply because the English public regard 
the Lake region as having elements of beauty that 
ere of more account than the conveniences and 
accommodations which railroads would afford. The 
utilitarian spirit has gone so far and defaced so many 
scenes that ought to have been preserved for the 
refreshment and solace of future generations, that 
every indication of a growing appreciation of the 
use and services of beauty in civilization ought to be 
recognized, These things have something more 
than a purely esthetic value; Central Park means 
added healthfulness and immense physical comfort 
for New York; and no one can estimate the services 
which the Adirondack regions will render to this 





part of the country acentury hence, when the popu- 
lation shall have become more dense, the competition 
more keen, and the general pressure and intensity 
of life shall be proportionately increased, 








CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE. 


" HOU shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is 

not Christ’s law of love, It was not given 
by him to his followers, It does not constitute his 
standard of life. The Jews asked him which of their 
laws was the best; and he plucked from the boughs 
of the Old Testament two precepts : Thon shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength ; and thy neighbor as thyself ; and he declared 
that these are the consummate fruits of Old Testa- 
ment law and inspired teaching. But they were not 
his laws, except by adoption. 

Indeed, the law ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is not, strictly sperking, a law of love at all. 
It is a law of justiee, Ths is the law of eqyity in 
feeling, as the Golden Rale is the law of equity in 
action. Why should you put your interests above 
your neighbor’s? What right have you to do so? 
Who are you, that your welfare should count for 
more than bis, or injury to you should be more in- 
jurious than injary to him? It is true that this law, 
if obeyed, wonld revolutionize human society. If 
the Western Union Telegraph directors loved their 
employees as they love themselves, if they regarded 
their operators’ interests as they regard their own, 
if they wer® prepared to do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them, if they put themselves in 
imagination in the operators’ place, and regulated 
the rate of wages and the hours of labor as they 
would regulate them if positions were reversed, does 
any one imagine that there would have been a strike ? 
Imagine, madam, yourself the servant of an Italian 
nobleman’s family, You are separated from your 
employer by race and religion. You are not accus- 
tomed to the life of the community ; and are ‘‘ green” 
respecting Italian cookery. What would you want 
your employer to do unto you? Not to invite you 
into her parlor; nor make you “one of the family ;” 
nor pay you exorbitant wages. But you would want 
fair wages for good work ; and opportunity to attend 
your own church; and some hours for rest and 
recreation; and some liberty for social enjoyment 
with your own countrywomen. If all mistresses 
were to love their servants as they love themselves, 
and do unto their servants as they would have their 
servauts do unto them if the positions were reversed, 
would the servant question be any longer ‘the 
greatest plague of life” ? The writer of this article is 
not a housekeeper. He leaves the question for the 
housekeepers to answer, 

Nevertheless, the law ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” is not Christ’s Jaw of love, and it is 
not the law he gave to his disciples. He never 
made self love the standard of Christian love, His 
law to his disciples is a very different one. ‘‘ Anew 
commandment I give unto you,” he said; ‘‘ that ye 
love one another; as J have loved you, that ye also 
love one another,” Christ's love is the standard of 
Christian love; self love is the standard only of 
Jewish equity. Nay! equally of pagan equity, 
There is nothing new in it. Itis to befound “for 
substance of doctrine” in the precepts of Confucius ; 
in the ethics of Buddha ; in the philosophy of Soc- 
rates and Platarch. But Obrist’s love for his own 
was unique; in its self-sacrifice, in its fidelity, in its 
patience, in its curative power. And, leaving the 
story of that love behind him, he bade his follow- 
ers love, not as they loved themselves, but as he had 
loved, and still loves, and forever will love them. 

Did Christ put himself in one scale and humanity 
in the other, and nicely adjast the two until the bal- 
ances came to an equipoise? Was self-love love’s 
standard for him, who, though he was rich, for our 
sakes became poor; who, though he was the Lord 
of glory, yet made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men, and became obedient unto 
death—even the death of the cross? See how he 
loved who, when his disciples disputed about pre- 
cedence at the table, waited in silence till all were 
seated, and then girded himself as a servant and 
wash«d their feet, See how he loved who sought 
by love to beckon back the traitor from his treach- 
erous purpose by giving him the choice morsel from 
the disb, in Eastern fashion, as a token of his love, 
and answered the revolting kiss of treachery with 
the pathetic rebuke, ‘‘ Friend, betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a kiss?” Sve how he loved who 
answered the driving of the nails into his hands and 


feet with, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they knew 
not what they do.” This was not loving others ag 
he loved himself; and this is the love he bids his 
followers emulate when he rays, ‘‘ A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that, as I have loved you, yo 
also love one another.” 

And this is no impossible ideal. Paul, who was 
beaten, stoned, shipwrecked, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils of the heathen, in perils 
of his own countrymen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren, in wearinesr, in watchings, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings, in cold, in nakedness 
—Paul, who was almost willing to be accursed even 
from Christ if so he could save his kinsmen after 
the flesh, surely loved others far more than he 
loved himself. So did Huss when he died at the 
stake; and Luther when he went to the Diet of 
Worms ; and Tyndale when he gave himself up to 
the work of giving an English Bible to English 
readers ; and Wesley when he renounced ease and 
preferment for missionary service in the wilderness 
of America, and in the greater human wilderness of 
England’s uncared-for classes. So has mavy a mission- 
ary, home and foreign, in our own day. Sodonoble 
women giving themselves up to mission wor< in the 
dirt and degradation of our great cities, or to hos- 
pital service, or to prison ministrations, This is 
Christian love—not to love our neighbor as we love 
ourselves ; not to make our own self-love the stand- 
ard of our thought and service of others—but to 
love theta as the mountain loves the valleys, which 
denndes itself that it may make the valley fruitful, 
and keeps no account of its annual gift of fertile 
soil, nor asks for any other return than a sight of 
the wealth which it has given to its unoonscious 
neighbor, and of the joy which it has bestowed 
thereon, 

A correspondent bas asked us if the New Theology 
is not loving the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and soul, and strength, and our neighbor as our- 
selves, This is our answer. 








THE LESSON OF THE PLAGUE. 


T pemsinte has tanght us that the plague is no 
accident in civilization ; that it is everywhere 
and always the penalty of violated law and out- 
raged nature, Itis no longer a mysterious visita- 
tion of God’s wrath ; it is the natural punishment 
which follows the disobedience of laws framed and 
executed for the good of men. The record of plague 
and pestilence is a long one; more than once it has 
been the death-roll of cities and almost of nations. 
The terrible disease which carried off Pericles al- 
most depopulated Athens; for weeks the city was 
given over to death ; the approaches to the fountains 
were piled high with the wretched victims who had 
crawled thither for one last cooling draught, The 
pestilence that swept over Europe and the East for 
a decade in the middle of the third century carried 
off, according to Gibbon’s estimate, a full half of 
the human race, The same terrible messerger of 
death was abroad at the close of the sixth century, 
and whole cities were left without inhabitants, The 
fourteenth century saw the mysterious Black Death 
spread from the farthest East to Ireland, and the 
great cities numbered their dead by the hundred 
thousand. In England, large tracts of country be- 
came desolate, agriculture ceased for lack of labor- 
ers, and far-reaching industrial changes were set in 
motion. De Foe’s vivid picture of the plague in Lon- 
don in 1666, when sixty-eight thousand of the popu- 
lation died, has kept that terrible visitation fresh in 
the memory of the English-speaking world, The last 
of the terrible visitations which so often set the me- 
dieval church-bells tolling the world around came at 
the beginning of the last century ; there bave been 
great devastations since, but they have been restrict- 
ed to a smaller territory, and the aggregate of their 
victims has been less appalling. 

To the thought of the Middle Ages these terrible 
scourges were mysterious outbreaks of divine anger, 
to be averted, not by cleanliness and healthful living, 
but by penitential pilgrimages in sackcloth, by 
painfal self-denials, and by all manner of unusual 
and abnormal religions services and exercises, To 
the Oriental of to-day the cholera isa judgment of 
God, which it is almost impious to stay, The 
Mohammedan will not even pray that the march of 
death may be arrested; he will patiently endure 
what he regards as a measure of providential wisdom 
until he can bear it no longer, and then will only 
ask that it go to the next city ! 

The plague is a visitation of God’s wrath in the 





same sense as the burning of a fire.trap or the 
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fall of a sham building is; it is simply an em- 
phatic notification, sent always after repeated 
warnings, that the divine law must be obeyed. 
The plague means, always and everywhere, disre- 
gard of the plainest precepts of decent living; it 
means a cesspool of filth and uncleanness where 
there ought to be a fountain of health. It is a 
notable fact that the plague never has a Christian 
origin; it is always started on its terrible march by 
some non-Christian race. All the great scourges 
have traveled from the East, and have been set in 
motion by conditions of life such as Christian civil- 
ization, low as it often is, could not tolerate. The 
lowest classes of the most degraded nations are 
responsible for the pestilence, and when one remem- 
bers what their habits of life are, even the plague 
seems a merciful sanitary measure, 

But the plague has a deeper lesson than that of 
the certainty of punishment for violated physical 
law ; it teaches something higher than the watchfal 
care of drains, and sewers, and wells, though the 
importance of that cannot well be overrated. The 
plague, as Dr. Bushnell once said, takes the world 
as its field, and brings the thought of a common 
humanity home to men with appalling emphasis. 
We cannot afford to be indifferent to the habits of 
men in India and China when those men send us 
death and horror in the very rags that make the 
cargoes of returning vessels. The sanitary condi- 
tion of Calcutta and Cairo are almost as important 
to us as the condition of New York, and Boston, and 
Philadelphia ; it is useless for us to district our great 
cities, to organize bands of trained physicians for 
sanitary inspection, to transport the sick among our 
poorer classes to the sea-shore and the mountain-side, 
if cities at the antipodes cau make all our efforts 
vain. In its own terrible way the plague reiterates 
the grand truth of Christianity that all mén have a 
common Fatherhood and are a common brother- 
hood ; that the elevation and advance of one is the 
gain of all; that the degradation and misery of one is 
the loss of all, 

Christian civilization is not responsible for 
the plague in its origin; it will soon be re- 
sponsible for its continued reappearance; and 
that such a responsibility is being recognized 
is evident from the proposal that Christian 
nations should unite in an effort to suppress the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca, which has furnished 
every outbreak of cholera for years a starting-point. 
The indirect results of the spread of Christian civil- 
ization through Christian missions have never yet 
been adequately recognized ; the plague will become 
a memory of a lower civilization when Christianity 
impresses its habits upon the populations along the 
Ganges and the Nile; and every Christian teacher 
in the East is fighting the battle of civilization 
against disease and death. 








WHY NOT? 


ESPAIR is the devil’s best ally, and discourage- 
ment is the traitor who oftenest opens the 
door to it. A disheartened man is always a weak 
man ; he has not only lost courage for the moment, 
but he has begun to doubt the possibility of victory ; 
he is ready to accept defeat as a foregone conclusion. 
Instead of searching out the sources of bis weakness 
in his own character, he is beginning to discover 
them in his inheritance ; to f- el that he was doomed 
to defeat before he came upon the field of struggle, 
and that he can do nothing to avert a fate already 
decreed for bim. 

This is the hour of supreme peril; this is of all 
temptations the most insidious and dangerous ; it is 
a veritable whisper from the devi), and should be put 
aside with the same horror with which a healthy 
mind would thrust aside the thought of suicide. 
The universe is a universe of hope for all who do 
right; the condition to-day is as simple and as im- 
perative as in the days when Moses and Joshua 
declared it to the people whom they led—if obedient, 
to certain victory ; if disobedient, to inevitable de- 
feat. A good man may have heavy burdens laid 
upon him and many calamities to sadden him ; his 
path may be hedged about with difficulties and beset 
with dangers ; but if he stands true to the line of 
right-livivg it will surely lead him to the conquest 
of himself and his surroundings. There is no 
promise that fidelity will secure exemption from 
sorrow, release from care, rest from trial; but these 
things have in them no root of despair if they are 
rightly borne ; on the contrary, they bring forth in 
due season the fruits of the Spirit. Calamity, bur- 
dens, cares, are healing medicines to a heart willing 
to be helped by them; despair is a poison which 





consumes vitality, destroys hope, saps the strength, 
and finally brings on the paralysis of moral death. 

If you are beginning to despair of ever emerging 
from the clouds that overshadow you, search your 
life for the sin that is devouring that immortal assur- 
ance of victory given to every soul that will serve 
God by obedieuce to his law ; look for the causes of 
your defeat not in your inheritance nor in your 
surroundings, but in yourself. Victory lies within 
reach of every true life ; at all costs set yourself to 
win it, 








A MOST VALUABLE DiSCOVERY! 


A most valuable document has been discovered in 
Moab by Mr. Shapira. Mr. Shapira is a Jew who 
deals in the manufacture and sale of ancient relics in 
Jerusalem. This relic he values at five million dol. 
lars. It isa Poenician copy of a part of D-uteronomy, 
and dates from 900 Bo. The London ‘ Daily News” 
thus describes this extraordinary ‘‘ fin1:” 


“ A number of Semitic aivanta met the other day in the office of 
the Palestine Exploration Fand, where the document was to be seen 
The word documenta onght perhaps to be used, for it consists of a 
number of smail pieces of parchment, in a very decayed and dirty 
condition. On some of them Phenician letters are distinctly visibles 
while on others epirita of wine must be paserd over with a came!- 
hair pencil before the letters can be seen. The writing has been te 
a certain extent deciphered, and is part of the Book of Deuteronomy ; 
it ia eaid to be as old as the Moabite Stone, which is generally sup- 
posed to date back about nine hundred years before Christ. It need 
scarcely be stated that if this turns out to be correct these pieces of 
leather will posses a high value, not only in morey, but alsoina 
literary serse, for they contain some carious variations 
in the reading, among which we have an extra com 
mandment, which is, ‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart.’ By joining the firat and second command- 
ments into one, this becomes the tenth in the Phenician 
version. In chapter vil, 20, inetesd of ‘hornet,’ the copy gives 
‘leprosy.’ There is aleo an important variation in chapter xxvili- 
fu relation to the ‘ Blessings; and the death of Moses is omitted: 
Thie aingnlar relic of the past has been bronght to this country by 
Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem, who was introduced to the meeting by 
Mr. Beeant, and he explained how he became possessor of it. Five 
years ago he rec ived information that some Arabs near Diban, in 
Moab, the same locality where the Moabite store was discovered. 
had a rare taliaman, to which they attribnted all the good Inck which 
befell tnem. Mr. Shapira, thinking it might be something ancient, 
employed some Arabs to aid him, and he described their character 
*8 ‘people who would steal their own mother-in-law for a few 
piastera.’ By this means the talieman was carried off, and from a 
cave in the Wadi Mojib it now appears in the Strand, anbj-ct to the 
anxious acrnutiny of men Jearned in Hebrew and Assyrian writing.” 


Alas! though the fools are not all dead \ et, some wise 
men live. A manuscript 2 700 years old is itself sus- 
picious ; of Deuteronomy, and found in M »ab, it is stil] 
more suspicious; found by a trader in relics who has 
not been above suspicion of hiding his manufactures 
and then sending the savants to fiad them, it is stil! 
more suspicious; the enormous price upon it still 
further enhances the suspicion ; and last of all comes 
a cable message declaring that the Oriental scholars in 
London have examined it, and declare it to be a pal- 
pable forgery. 

And ye" we expect tosee the Shapira Deuteronomy 
cited in Sunday-school addresses next year by some 
uninformed orator, to the great admiration of a yet 
more uninformed audience ! 








ON THE WING. 


HAUTAUQUA has undergone some important 
C changes since last year. It is, indeed, a pano- 
rama of surprises; it has a genius for novelty, and 
this genius is one of the secrets of its success. When 
it was firs’ started its Land of Palestine, formed along 
the shore of the lake, which answered to the M-diter- 
ranean 3ea, with a Mount Hermon at one end and a 
Dead Sea at the other, was one of its chief advertising 
attractions. Palestine is still there—a tr fle out of re- 
pair; but no one hears anything about it now. I donot 
think there are as many Visitors to it as there were fur- 
merly, although the visitors to Chautauqua are several 
fold greater in number. But other attractions have 
diminished the glory of this one. The managers have 
a keen appreciation of the American fondness for 
novelty, and there is every year something new at 
Chautauqua. 

This year one of the novelties is a cooking school 
under Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chicago. It is a very 
popular feature; wil! have lasted for six weeks when 
it closes next week ; and bas been attended by over two 
hundred pupils. Most of them are married /adies ; 
some young girls are wise enough, however, to attend; 
and I believe there are a few gevtieman pupils. Oae 
married lady I was talking with last night objected 
to Chautauqua’s teaching cooking to the gentlemen. 
She said that they would not learn enough to know 
how to cook, and they would learn enough to know 
how to give needless and irritating advice to their 
wives. Ido not know that I cver thought about it 
before, but it str'kes me that it must require some 
patience for a wife to receive with equanimity advice 
about cooking from a husband who does not know 
but that a beefsteak should be broiled in a pot and 
coffee boiled in a spider. 

Another novelty in Chautauqua is the organization 





of a Caautauqua Press Association. Tne organization 
is very simple; the obj-cts being purely literary and 
social. Dr. Fiood, the Chautauqiia editor, is the Presi- 
dent, and there is an executive committee of three. I 
was honored with an invitation to attend the meeting 
for enrollment last night. Some thirty or more were 
present, including representatives from a number of 
leading papers. A press excursion on the lake has 
been arranged for next week. 

Another novelty is the erection of Chautauqua into a 
university, with legal power to grant degrees. Itis not 
intended to grant any mere hor o-ary degrees, nor to be 
in haste about granting any others. It is, however, 
in Dr Vincent’s plan to add to the present courses of 
study an advanced course, and he hopes eventually to 
graduate students who would not do dishonor to any 
university in the land. The degree-granting power is 
perfectly safe in his hands; for he has very high ideals 
of scholarship. And I am inclined to think that the 
ideals which he and those associ -ted with him have 
impressed on the organization will never be lost, and 
perhaps never impaired, though of that last I am not 
ao sure. 

Meanwhile it is certain that Chautauqua is doing a 
good work, as it certainlyis an immense one. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle grant tnis 
year be’ ween fourteen hundred and fifteen hundred 
diplomas to the class which has just finished a four- 
years’ course in study. There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty on the grounds to receive in person these 
diplomas. They include persons of al! c'asses and all 
ages. One old man was wheeled in his chair in the 
procession to. day. Oathe main these C LS C. classes 
are made up of the plain people, too busy with the bread- 
and-butter problem to take a scholastic course, but too 
well educated to be content without study, or with 
mere desultory and bap-hazard reading. The C. L. 
S.C. now numbers thirty-six thousand eight hundred 
pupils, and it expects a class of fifteen thcusand next 
year. Of course many of these will faint by the way ; 
but it is something, and not a small something either, 
to get fifteen thousand people to start on a course 
of systematic study. The expense of books for the 
year is $7 15; the tuition fee is fifty cents. 

There bave been some exaggerations as to the finan- 
cial figures of Chautauqua. Its receipts last year 
from all sources—gate money, special tuition fees, per- 
centages charged to stores, etc.—were, in rou: d num- 
bers, $35,000 This year its réceipts aggregate $5 000 
more than last year at this time. It is as crowded as 
ever; Dr Vincent estimates the total number of visit- 
ors st above 75000 during the summer. And the 
Chautauqua idea is extending to and in other Assem- 
blies, which, starting as simple S:bbath-+chool Assem- 
bliee, are taking on a more general educational char- 
acter. 

Some incidents which I heard yesterday speak pretty 
well for the character of the visitors at Coautauqua. 
Saturday it began to rain just as the procession was 
about starting for the Amphitheater tothe C L S8. C. 
exercises, and a friend who had more confidence in me 
then [ had in myself insisted on my takiag his um- 
brella. When the exercises were over, the sun had 
come out, and of course [ left the umbrella where I 
had been seated. Sunday morning my friend called 
for it. With confusion of face I confessed my care- 
lessness. ‘* That’s of no consequence,” said he; ‘‘ lam 
going up that way, and I will get it.” I smiled at his 
innocence, and did not even propose to go with him 
on the ‘‘fool’s errand ;” but in the afternoon we passed 
by charce, and he cilled to me: ‘ Al right; 
the umbrella was jnst where you left it.” Sun- 
day morning I met Dr V nent and General L-wis, 
the hotel proprietor, and the General remarked 
that nothing was ever ] st at Chautauqua. ‘How 
is that?” I[ asked. ‘‘ Whatever is fuund is al- 
ways returned,” he repiied. ‘‘A lady yesterday 
brought in a pocket-book which she had _ picked 
up on our piazz+; LT opened it, found quite a rol of 
bills in it, and bung it up on tbe desk as a notice 
to the owner, and in an hour she came in and 
picked it eff as though nothing had happened. The 
other morning a lady came to me in great excite- 
ment; her purse had been stolen by the chamber- 
maid out of herroom. ‘Now,’ said I to her, ‘thaws 
too bad. I’s bard enough to be a servant without 
being charged with being a thief’ But the lady 
was yOsitive; she had left her purse on the bureau, 
and had not been anywhere since, except to the post- 
office. ‘ Won’t you dome the favor,’ said I, ‘to go up 
to the post-office and get your pocket-book ? Sue 
finally yielded and went up, and there it was! She bad 
dropped it near by, and some «ne had found it and 
handed it in to the post-«ffice. Mot long since 
Governor left Chautauqna, and telegraphed back 
to me from Jamestown that vis daughter bad tost per 
diamond pin, worth five hundred dollars. I telegraphed 
him back that it had been handed in to me by the 
finder, and awaited his orders ” ‘D ou’i mnt tuese facts 
in your letters, Mr. Laicas,” said Dr. Vincent; ‘‘ we 
don’t want to invite the thieves here.” But I do not 
think there is much danger. If a bani of thieves 
should make their appearance here the who e popula- 
tion would turn itself into a polic: force, and no sus- 
picious character would find it easy to get through 
the gates or over the fence. Latcvs. 
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ASPIRATION. 
By Mary A. LaTHBURY. 
J INGS! wings! 
To leave the levei of earthly things; 
The dust of the under-world ; the din 
Of law and logic; the ghost of sin; 
The eyes of prisoners at the grate ; 
The voice of beggars beside the gate ; 
The sense of something averse to good — 
A warped intention—a vicious mood 
In the face of nature ; a sense more keen 
Of lapse, and breakage, and death within ; 
The self that stifies, and clings, and stings; 
Wings! wings! 


Wings! wings! 
To touch the hem of the veil that swings, 
As moved by the breath of God, between 
The world cf sense and the world unseen ; 
To swoon where the mystic folds divide, 
And wake, a child, on the other side’: 
To wake and wonder if it be so, 
And weep for joy at the loss of woe ; 
To know the seeker is sought and found ; 
To find Love’s being, but not his bound ; 
O for the living that dying brings! 
Wivgs! wings ! 








PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY'S TRUNK. 
By GrorGe Hovenron. 
VI. 
HARD NUTS THAT WASHINGTON WAS CALLED 
UPON TO CRACK. 
HE history of the American War of Independence 


naturally divides itself into three distinct periods : 


(1) The remonstrative, when the Ccionies simply de- 
manded certain rights and privileges, and when, had 
these been conceded by the mother country, all im- 
mediate cause of controversy would have been re- 
moved. (2) The revolutionary, when the Colonists, 
having lost hope of obtaining what they deemed their 
just rights, snapped fingers in the face of the authority 
they had previously respected; and (3) the transition 
period, when England slowly relaxed her hold, and a 
new and self-constituted authority was gradually taking 
her place. 

Nearly all the papers in the Sir Guy collection refer 
to the last of these epochs; and it was a trying and 
momentous one. While Sir Guy, as representative of 
Engiland’s declining power, found his pathway strewn 
with causes of embarrassment, so also did General 
Washington, as representative of the patriotic party, 
now flushed with victory, and at times showing a de- 
cided inclination toward that spirit of mob-law which 
so often follows a long struggle, and which, when a 
common enemy has been overthrown, so often leads to 
internal jealousies and strifes. 

The year 1783 marked a critical period in American 
affairs. ‘ Findings, havings,” seemed the game; and 
England, France, and America knelt together in the 
scramble for the many prizes of opportunity which 
were temporarily left unguarded. The States them- 
selves, though they agreed upon the policy of sus- 
taining a common nationslity, were widely at variance 
as to the terms and conditions of the compact; and 
numerous and bitter were the contests over rival 
claims. Often must it have seemed problematical to 
Washington whether his long and successful effort to 
secure independence for the people was, after all, to 
be counted a blessing or a curse; and a study of the 
war papers before us, which particularize the discour- 
agiog circumstances of the period, cannot but heighten 
the reader’s respect for the calm dignity with which 
that master-minid watched the petty conflicts for su- 
premacy, occasionally guiding the elements of discord 
by a diplomatic touch, overlooked the jealousies of 
individuals and rival States, and ever continued to 
patiently work and wait, showing no sign of the un- 
easiness which dai'y portents of evil, especially marked 
in New England, must have given to 80 sagacious an 
observer. 

Sir Guy’s perplexities at this time mainly centered 
in the question what to do with the loyalists in view 
of his approaching departure. The unhappiness of 
their position can best be suggested by allowing some 
of the patriots to express their opinions on the subject 
in their own words. In Vol. XLL, for example, I 
fiud a clipping from some local newspaper, dated May 
27, 1783, which contains a set of resolutions passed on 
that date in Rombouts, N. Y., declaring Tories ene- 
mies of the independence and peace of the States, and 
giving them seven days in which to depart; and in 
another similar clipping, dated May 17, the inhabitants 
and freeholders of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., make the fol- 
lowing emphatic declarations: 

* Determined, That the Constitution of the State of New York is 





just and liberal ; obtained at the hazard of our lives, and which with 
our lives we will defend. 

“* That the danger to which it will be exposed, if those who have 
wrapt our cities in flames, and covered our land with blood; and 
whoee principles are utterly repugnant to our free government, 
are suffered to return, fills us with the most alarming appre- 
hensions. 

“In our opinion, in vain a long though successful war ; in vain 
the best blood of America freely eacrificed in ite defence; in vain 
the Constitution of this State, our pride, and the admiration of our 
neighbours, if persons of the above description are ever enrolled 
among our citizens, and again partake of thoee privileges they so 
justly forfeited by their treasons. If they had removed from our 
coasts forever, we would have forgot their crimes; but the idea of 
again beholding them pollute a land with their presence (now sacred 
to liberty) fills us with indignation. 

“Nothing do they deserve from this country but detestation and 
chastisement. 

“ The spirit of '75 atill beats high, and must beat high, or American 
freedom is no more!” 


Washington's task at this time would have been 
easier if this ‘‘spirit of ‘75” had continued more 
general, and if it bad found similar material upon 
which to expend itself ; but the one great question, that 
of independence, having been settled, a hundred new 
ones now arose—often of little immediate consequence, 
but for that very reason the more irritating ; while the 
great leader could not but foresee that upon their 
prompt and wise settlement largely depended the 
successful consolidation of the now disunited mass 
whence the new nation was to be builded. ‘The ques- 
tion of States’ rights now loomed into importance, and 
threatened for a tinie to paralyze all attempts at recon- 
ciliation. The credit of the nation was at stake, the 
French practically controlling our finance department, 
and every attempt to remedy the situation by direct 
or indirect taxation only led to new complications. 
The disbanded army, unpaid and dissatisfied, threat- 
ened to become a source of new peril. There was, in 
fact, little concert or harmony of action, and affairs 
generally were in a chaotic condition that must have 
sorely tried the temper of all friends of the new re- 
public. Sir Guy’s monthly reports to Lord North, 
written this year in considerable detail, the original 
drafts of which are preserved among his manuscripts, 
might very profitably be presented as a concise and 
telling diary of the confused situation ; but they would 
occupy too much space for an ordinary newspaper arti- 
cle, and I will therefore present only one, as a speci- 
men, supplementing it with a few extracts from the 
numerous inquisitions of spies and refugees, which 
briefly suggest the attitude of some of the people 
toward the new authorities of the Continental govern- 
ment. Sir Guy reports as follows to Lord North, 
under date of July 11, 17838: 


““My Lorp,—In former letters I have tranemitted accounts of the 
dissatisfaction of the Continental Army, and the eteps taken to pro- 
cure a settlement of their accounts, payment of their arrears, with 
half pay, or an equivalent, to the reduced officers. 

“The inclosed address, together with the collection of papers also 
inclosed, were published, it has been said, with a view to justify the 
conduct of General Washington, who began to lose his credit with 
the troops for having disbanded so readily the grestest part of them 
before their accounts were adjusted. This latter contains several 
pieces already sent home, but there ere editions of a later date; 
but, whatever were the motives of these publications, on the 21st of 
June abcut five hundred of the Penneylvania line assembled at 
Philadelphia, dismiesed their cfficers, took post at the principal 
magazines, and surrounded the Stadt House, where the President 
of the State with the Executive Council were assembled, as like- 
wise the Congress; to the former the soldiers gave no attention ; 
but the President of Congress, wno had e+caped, with some of the 
members they brought back, and told him they expected immediate 
resolves would be paseed for the payment of all their arrears of pay 
and proper security given for the performance. 

“With some difficulty and fair promises the soldiers were per- 
enaded to go to the barracks and wait there till these matters could 
be settled. 

“Congress met again on the 23d; did little busineas on the 
24th. They resolved to adjourn to Princetown on the 26th as 
appears by the inclosed proclamation. In the same night and 
before this resolution was known, most of them crossed over 
into the Jerseye. Also the French Minister with all his suite, 
and Mr. Morris, the financier. This latter was much threatened. 
During these transactions application was made to the President 
Dickeson to call out the Militia of the State to protect Congress, but 
this he did not judge advisable, alleging it might not stop but 
increase these disorders; but he placed some guards in the houses 
near the Bank, as the soldiers threatened to pay themselves if justice 
was not done. An express was also sent to General Washington for 
assistance, and three battalions with some artillery marched in con- 
sequence. They halted near Princetown twenty-four horrs, and 
after marched and encamped near Philadelphia. On he 27th 
some of the mntineers who had marched from Lancasier re- 
turned to that place, and the rest eeemed pacified. In the Eastern 
provinces, though the dismissed soldiers are discontented for not 
having received their pay, yet both they and the people warmly 
oppore half pay or any commutation for the reduced officera, 

“The Government of New Jersey bave passed a law declaring the 
whole province a free port, which will probably pat a stop to the 
duties recommended by Congress. 

* Tam, my lord, your lordship’s, etc., 
(Signed) * Guy CARLETON,” 


In his next monthly report, dated August 29, Sir 
Guy makes the following statements. He says: ‘‘ The 
temper of great numbers among the people, in every 
part of the country, continues to manifest itself in acts 
of violence and ontrage done by committees and other 
popular associations, who continue to meet with no 
control. This ferocity of temper, at first directed prin- 
cipally against the loyalists, in the eastern provinces, 
now begins to be displayed also against the collectors 





of taxes and the Continental officers, for the latter are 
there become equally obnoxious on account of their 
claims to balf pay or a commutation.” 

Vol. XLVI. of the Carleton papers is largely com- 
posed of memoranda of the inquisitions of spies and 
refugees relative to disorders then existing in New 
England, from which I have selected the following ex- 
tracts, as suggestive of some of the numerous perplexi- 
ties to which Washington and his comrades in author- 
ity were subjected at this time. 

The first relates to the difficulty of raising a revenue, 
and is indorsed: ‘‘ Information given by a Mr. Cobb, 
from Norton, in the County of Bristol, in Massachu- 
setts. New York, January 5, 1783.” He says: 


“The people in the Co. of bristol, in August last, resisted the 
Collectors of Taxes. Two of the leaders of the people, viz, a Mr. 
Leonard and a Mr, Britain, were apprehended by the High Sheriff of 
the County. The people attended, and in testimony of their resent- 
ment pulled up and destroyed three acres of the High Sheriff's corn. 
The two men confined were set at liberty. No notice has since been 
taken of the ma ter by their Government, since which no taxes have 
been attempted to be collected in that county by force, and very 
little has been paid voluntarily since that time, The people are 
mach dissatisfied with their new form of government in that Prov- 
ince. It is common to hear the people say that they do not care 
who governs them if the Devil does not, by which they are known to 
mean their present Rulers, under the new form of government. 

** Ris brother is Collector of Taxes in the Town of Norton. He has 
declared he will not compel any to pay their Taxes If the People will 
stand by and support him, to which they have agreed. 

**Does not think there is money in circulation in the Co, of 
Bristol eufficient to pay one-fifth part of the Tax now due for the 
year 1782. . . . Mr. Cobb relates that he was at a Public House in 
Dedham abont twelve miles from Boston a few days before he left 
home, where a news paper was read to a large number of people, 
containing an Act of the Commonwealth imposing Duties on Corn, 
and almost every other article of the produce of the country, on 
window lights, etc., etc. The paper was barnt, and the people 
declared they would burn in the same manner the man who pro- 
posed the act, if they cou'd find him out. The act is to take place 
in January, 1783. Mr. Cobb lodges at Carman's at the sign of the 
Black Horee, Brooklyn.” 


The second relates to a reported intention of deser- 
tion from the cause of the republic on the part of the 
provinces of New Hampshire and Vermont. It reads 
as follows : 


* Mr. ——, a gentleman well known to Col. Willard, left —— in 
New Hampshire on the 18th Decr. The week before 15) Head of 
Catue were taken by the Collector of ‘Taxes in the Town of Wal- 
pole, and having been duly posted for sale were put up and sold to 
the nighest bidder. Oxen were struck off at one shilling and one 
and six pence a pair. General Bellows ventured to offer one dollar 
for apair of oxen, on which the General was ordered out of the 
Circle and cantioned to bid no more. The Cattle were all sold at 
the above rate, and returned to the original Owners, each man bid- 
ing ov hie Neighbours Cattle by previons Agreement. After the sale 
was over, the People, about four or five hyndred, proceeded in a 
body to the Liberty Pole, cut it down, gave three cheers, drank suc- 
ceexr to King George the third, and to his arms both by Sea and 
Land. After having thns spent the Day, each man went peaceably 
about his Business, rejoicing that they had been so unanimons and 
well agreed in a Business of such importance. No‘hing has been 
done since on the Traneaction of that day. Walpole is on the Con- 
necticut River in the Province of New Hampshire 

*“* At New Boston, about forty miles east of Walpole, a few days 
after the above, a great number of people assembled together and 
drank euccess to King George th third, burnt Count de Graase in 
effigy, in testimony of their aversion of the French. 

** Since which Mr. —— has traveled thre’ the County of Wor- 
cester, in Massachusetts Bay, and thro’ Connecticutt to Seabrook. 
The above transactions of the people of Walpole and New Boston 
were talked off as he passed along the Country, and were approved 
of by three fourths of the People. Enormous Taxes and the De- 
preciation of State notes and Publick Securities by which the Serv- 
ants and Creditors of the Public have been defrauded, are the 
Grievancies and Injuries moet complained of. 

**The People of Vermont have heard of the late Resolution of 
Congress respecting them, but were unanimonsly resolved to disre- 
gard their threate, and at the Risk of their Lives to support their 
Claims. Many friends to Government from different parts of New 
England have lately removed into Vermont. Fifty two towns on 
the East side of Connecticutt River, who had for some time adhered 
to the State of Vermont and afterwards on the Prospect of Ameri- 
can Independence had returned to New Hampshire now propose to 
reconnect themeelvea with Vermont. Those who were formerly op- 
posed to being annexed to Vermont are now moat in favor of it. 
The general Idea amongst the people is, that Vermont will unite 
with Canada and become a separate british Province,” 


Scores of similar reports might be introduced, 
abounding in incidents—some tragic, some amusing, 
but nearly all of a nature caleulated to discourage 
friends of the new republic, and to suggest to Sir Guy 
renewed hope in the ultimate success of the King’s 
arms should the contest be continued. Many of these 
reports by refugees were probably colored by the wit- 
nesses in order to curry favor with the Governor-Gen- 
eral in New York, to whom they had fled for protec- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that the winter of 
1782-83 was marked by a decided reaction on the part 
of the patriots, many of whom were wearied and im- 
poverished by their eight years’ struggle for independ- 
ence, discouraged by the unexpected delay in securing 
recognition, and ready to hail with joy any change 
and any authority which might assure peace together 
with protection to their lives and property. Had Eng- 
land’s plans been more clearly defined, and her execu- 
tive officers more resolute in action, the result of the 
war might have proved quite otherwise than it did, 
and the historian of to-day might have referred to the 
now venerated ‘* Father of his Country” as ‘‘ that noted 
rebel of 1776.” Luckily for American independence, 
the British Government had by this time lost all confi- 
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dence in the practicability of continuing its American 
mission, which for years had been causing a monthly 
expenditure varying from £25,(00 to £88 000. Public 
opinion in that country had long and loudly clamored 
for a cessation of hostilities ; and on November 80, 1782, 
the Provisional Articles of Peace had already been 
signed at Paris. 








THE OLD SCOTTISH MINISTER, 


COTTISH character is always interesting ; hardly 

less so in theology than in romance, for the min- 
ister is a representative man in Scotland, and rarely 
without the mingled earnestness and humor which 
are 80 eminently characteristic of the race. Toe Rev. 
Paxton Hood has recently contributed to the Standard 
Library, published by Funk & Wagnalls, New Yor', a 
very readable book om ‘'Sco:tish Characteristics,” in 
which he tells some capital stories illustrative of 
Scotch character. 

“Ose of Caalmers’s earliest movements was to 
improve the social status and domestic condition 
of the clergy. He cime to my father,” says Dr. 
Charles Rogers, ‘‘on a Monday in a state of great 
enthusiasm. ‘ Yesterday I preached,’ he said, ‘in the 
college kirk, and inaugurated my scheme for the 
augmentation of stipends. I'll read to you my dis- 
course ;’ thereupon taking a manuscript from his 
pocket, and placing it on the table. ‘Just twenty 
minutes,’ said my father, who knew that his friend, 
when he entered warmly on a subject, forgot every- 
thing else; and the cook had announced that dinner 
was almost ready. ‘ Half an hour,’ pleaded Chalmers, 
‘and you shall bave the entire discourse.’ My father 
assented, but placed his watch upon the table. The 
orator proceeded as if he had been addressing a con- 
gregation. ‘Tae church-beil,’ he said, ‘ may ring for 
a century to come, but if the clergy are not properly 
remunerated, they will be termed ‘‘ puire bodies,” and 
themselves and their ministrations will be regarded 
with contempt.’ ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Cualmers,’ 
said my father, ‘out what’s your text?’ ‘My text,’ 
said the orator, ‘is Luke xii, 15: ‘‘ A man’s life con 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”’ ‘You are not textual,’ said my father. 
‘Wait a little,’ rej ined the orator, ‘and you'll see.’ 
The sermon proved both eloquent and appropriate. 
‘He never expressed himself better,’ said my father, 
‘even in the days of his greatest popularity.’ ” 

Bat there is probably no country in which the min- 
ister receives 80 much respect, and respect of so high 
an order; this is true of every communion in Scot- 
land. Our readers need not be informed that the 
service of the Scottish communions was utterly un- 
adorned and nnritualistic; but Lockhart, in that most 
charming book, *‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” was 
not wide of the truth when he pointed out that, to the 
devout Presbyterian, the image of his minister, and 
the idea of his superior sanctity and attainments, 
stand in stead of the whole calendar of Catholicism, 
or all the splendid liturgies, chantiugs, and pealing 
organs of the English catbedrals. The minister was 
the symbol of the faith, and, looking on his minister, 
says Lockhart, the Scotchman might, whether he were 
of the Old Presbytery, or an O.d-light Anti-Burgher, 
or a New-light Auti-Burgher, say with the Greek of 
old, ‘It is not in wide-spreading battlements nor in 
lofty towers that the security of our city consists. 
Men are our defense!” With all this, the Scot- 
tish minister of the old time had much cheer- 
fulness ; the dowrness was of afar later growth. One 
writer before us, a century old, tells that ‘‘papa and 
mamma” when he was a boy, had invited a very 
important minister from Edinburgh to spend some 
days with them. ‘‘It put me in a terrible fright, for I 
had formed a most awful idea ofa minister. I thought 
of some gaunt-looking personage, with a bushy wig, 
and all stiffness and formality. I was dreadfully 
alarmed lest he should examine me in the Longer or 
Shorter Catechism—for, to tell the truth, I knew no 
more of their contents than the first and third ques- 
tions, ‘What is the chief end of man?’ and ‘ What do 
the Scriptures principally teach ?)—when the servants 
announced the awful inteiligence that the minister had 
come. I thought my heart would have leaped into my 
mouth; but my alarm was only for a moment; for, in 
place of seeing a gaunt, old, formal, sour Pium, as I 
expected, I found the most lively, frank, good-humored 
personage I had ever met with.” 

‘* He’s a grand preacher,” whispered an old spinster 
to her sister on hearing a young minister for the first 
time. ‘‘Whist! Bell,” was the reply; ‘‘ he’s readin’ !” 
‘*Readin’, is he ?” said the eulogist, changing her tone ; 
‘*paltry fellow! we'll gang hame, Jenny, and read our 
Book.” In 1762 Dr. Thomas Blackl.ck, the well- 
known poet, was presented by the Earl of Selkirk to 
the living of Kirkcudbright. He was afllicted by the 
loss of sight, but, when he was preaching one of his 
trial discourses, an old woman who sat on the pulpit 
stairs inquired of a neighbor whether he was a reader. 
** He canna be a reader,” said the old wife, ‘‘ for he’s 





blin’.” ‘‘I’m glad to hear it,” said the ancient neigh- 
bor; ‘‘I wish they were all blin’!” His blindness, 
however, did not serve Blacklock, for exception was 
taken to him on account of his loss of sight, and he 
was compelled to resign his living. 

As anecdotes of them occur in the old biographies, 
they must often seem a strange race, those old Scottish 
preachers and pastors. Mr. Shanks, of Jedburgh, was 
greatly perplexed by a text ; he could make nothing of 
it; so, late at night, he started off to Selkirk, a distance 
of fifieen miles, to take counsel upon it with his friend 
Dr. Lawson. He arrived at one in the morning; he 
had to knock many times at the manse before he was 
heard. At last a servant appeared, asking who he 
was, and what, in the name of all disorders, could 
have brought him at that hour of the night. The per- 
plexed parson insisted on seeing Dr. Lawson. He 
had beea in bed hours since. ‘‘I must see him, how- 
ever,” he said, ‘‘and you must hold my horse until I 
come down.” He knew the way to the D c or’s bed- 
room. He knocked, and entered in the dark. He 
told his brother minister his errand. Lawson entered 
into the difficulty of the situation, and, although ina 
somewhat dreamy state, he c»mmenced an exegesis 
upon the text in question, showed the bearing of the 
context, referred to the parallel passages, and cleared 
up the whole subject to his friend’s satisfaction, who 
thanked Dr. Lawson, bade him good-morning, and 
then, remounting his horse, rode back through the night 
to Jedburgh. In the morning, at about five, De. Liw- 
son awoke. 

“My dear,” he said to Mrs. Lawson, ‘‘I have had a 
very singular and not unpleasant dream. I dreamed 
that Mr. Shanks, good man! came all the way up from 
Jedburgh te consult with me about a text that troubled 
him.” 

“Tt was no dream,” said Mrs. Lawson; ‘‘ Mr. Shanks 
was here, inthis very room, and I had to listen to all 
that you and he had to say.” 

It was with difficulty that she could persuade him 
to believe it had been so. Oa going down stairs, how- 
ever, he inquired if Mr. Shanks had been there during 
the night, and then in what room he was sleeping. 
The servant assured him that he had really been in the 
house, but added: ‘‘ He is not in the house now, sir. 
He is at Jedburgh long before this time.” 

Of course this spirit of ministerial simplicity and 
earnestness was sometimes imposed upon. Dr. 
Coalmers was not ouly a mighty orator and sagacious 
scientific thinker, he was a large-hearted and open- 
handed man. But there was one singular instance 
in which he lost his temper. He was sitting busily 
engaged in his study one afternoon when a man was 
introduced. He was a Jew, professing to be an anxious 
inquirer. Apologizing for his interruption by saying 
that he was in very great distress of mind, the Dcctor’s 
sympathy was instantly excited. 

‘Sit down, sir. Be good enough to be seated.” 

The visitor declared that he had been an unbeliever 
in the divine origin of Christianity, but beneath the 
touch of the Doctor’s eloquence all doubts had van- 
ished; still there was a difficulty which pressed upon 
him with peculiar force; it was the account the Bible 
gave of Melchizedek, oue of the types of the Christian 
Messiah, being without father, without mother, ete. 
Very kindly, patiently, and anxiously Chalmers dis- 
posed of all these difficulties. The man expressed 
himself as greatly relieved in his mind, thankfully ac- 
knowledging that, in the matter of Melchizedek, he 
saw his way very clearly. 

“And now,” continued he, ‘‘ Doctor, I am in great 
want of alittle money, and perhaps you could help 
me in this way too.” 

At once the object of the visit, and the cunning 
stratagem for obtaining an introduction, was seen, and 
the wrath of the Dcctor was aroused. To have been 
interrupted in his work, to have expended all his 
eloquence, and learning, and patience on this! A 
tremendous tornado of indignation rolled over the 
head of the unfortunate mortal as he retreated from 
the study to the street door. 

‘T's too bad!” said the orator. ‘‘ Nota penny, sir; 
not a penny, sir! It’s too bad; not merely to waste my 
time, but to haul in your mendacity upon the shoulders 
cf Melchizedek !” 

But with all his grand shrewdness of character, 
Chalmers—espé cially in his earlier 1.fe—was easily im- 
posed upon, as Dr, Charles Rogers illustrates in the 
following anecdote : 

‘‘Oae Saturday morning, the minister of Kilmany 
(Chalmers) stepped in. ‘My dear sir,’ said he, ‘I 
have been detained at Anster all the week, and I am 
unprepared for to-morrow’s duty; so allow me to take 
your place, and, like a kind man, you'll take mine at 
Kilmany.’ My father consented. ‘I don’t know what 
my housekeeper may have for you in the way of eat- 
ing,’ he proceeded, ‘but there is very fine whisky ; 
and this reminds me, I have discovered a method of 
eliminating the harsher and more deleterious particles 
from all spirituous liquors. I leave my bottles un- 





corked, and place them in an open cupboard, so that 
atmospheric air entering the necks of the bottles may 
mollify the fluid.’ ‘All very good,’ said my father. 
Oa a bottle of Chalmera’s rectified aqua being pro- 
duced next day after dinner, at Kilmany, he found 
that other agencies than those of the atmosphere had 
been reducing the strength. Three-fourths of the 
liquor had evidently been poured out, ard the re- 
mainder proportionately diluted with agua from the 
well. Whisky of such extreme mildness might be 
drunk readily. In the evening, as my father was 
approaching the manse, Mr. Chalmers met and hailed 
him. ‘Got well through, I hope? ‘On, yes!’ ‘And 
some home comforts, too?’ ‘Yes,a very good dinner, 
and very mild whisky.’ ‘G'ad you liked it; knew you 
would. I’ve fsl'en on the true secret.’ ‘It was so 
very mild that I finished the bottle.’ ‘Nonsense, my 
dear sir,’ said Mr. Chalmers, who now began to suspect 
his friend’s sinc rity; ‘had you done so you would 
not have been here to tell the tale.” ‘Oh, yes,’ per- 
sisted my father, ‘I finished the bottle. The fact is, 
Mr. Chalmers, you’re a bachelor, as well as myself, 
and if you tare the corks out of your whisky bottles, 
and throw open your cupboards, your whisky will be 
mild enough. Yours was mostly water.’ Chalmers 
was a little cresifallen, but added after a little : * De- 
pend upon it, sir, the air does it.’” 





A POET’S CALAMITY. 

4 lige well-krown Norwegian poet and preacher, Kris- 

tofer Janson, who bas recent’y made this country 

his permanent home and has taken charge of a smal! 

Unitarian church in Minnesota, suffered the total loss 

of his home and household goods of every kind by a 

recent tornado. Mr. Janson isa gifted man, who has 

given his life to the education of his countrymen, and 

who c mes tothis country in the same unselfish service. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen writes to us in regard to Mr. 
Janson’s misfortune : 


“ T have also from private sources heard of the calamity which has 
overtaken this excelient man, and can vouch for the cerrectnesa of 
the report. If you would reprint the whole or a portion of Mr, 
Jansou’s letter, you would, I think, do him a great service. The 
letter was by no means written with a view to arousing sympathy, 
and far leas had he any thought of appealing for aid. But the fact 
neverthelesa remains that he haa ens'ained a very heavy loss, which 
will unquestionably cripple h'm in his beneficent labora among the 
Scandinavian immigrants. I see from a Norwegian paper that a lady 
in Madison, Wisconsin, has set on fuot & movement to aid bim, and 
I concinde from this that his condition must be, for the time being, 
nearly destitute, for I know well his noble and in¢ependent spirit, 
and am confident that he would not accept aid unleas the need were 
urgent. He has a large family of children—six or seven, if | am not 
mi-taken—and the people among whom he has worked are m etly in 
poor circumstances, and can do bat little for him 

** Ile spent in the mort generous manner hie private fortune in his 
efforts to educate the Norwegian peasantry and make them compe- 
tent and worthy to exercise the liberty which their constitution 
guaranteed them, and his labors while at home, though they ruined 
nit pecuniarily and shut him ¢ ff from 4 clerical career for which be 
had fitted himself, have already had large results, and their enno- 
bling power is as yet by no means exhausted. 

“ Very truly yours, HsaLmMar H. Bove+en,.” 

No appeal in Mr. Jaason’s behalf could be more elo- 
quent than his description of his loss, which we re- 
produce in part from the Chicago ‘‘ Unity :” 


* We had built two wings on the church, you know, as a summer 
resort for me and my family, and we had just moved in. Thechurch 
itacif was not yet finished, the doors and wicdows not put in, and 
the carpentera and joiners busy at their work when the misfortune 
happened. The weather had been turbulent for many days, every 
night lightning and thundering and violent showers. It waa im the 
morning on the 2ist. We had just taken our breakfast, and had 
gathered out on the porch to look at the grand play of the elements 
performed before as Around in the hcr’zon there flashed lightnirg 
on lightning, and it thickened and darkened more ard more. We fore- 
saw a violent tempest. It seemed as if the storm moved away in 
the direction of New Ulm, and we wondered if that poor town 
should be drowned to death for the second time. It was swept 
away by a cyclone two years ago, you remember. A cloud, black as 
the aven’s wing, appeared in the west. Suddenly it eplit, and be- 
tween the two black trains expanded the most fearfn!, dismal sky I 
ever saw. The color was green—gray—yellow, and it darkened the 
sun, so it became dim as twilight, The carpeuters had by and by 
gathered together with us on the porch. * This must be a hail- 
storm,’ one of them said ; now we will pretty soon hear of disasters.’ 
Suddenly the cleft widened between the two b'ack cloud-wings, and 
the upper one came with a terrible speed, hurrying back towa:d 
us. * Let us walk in,’ I said. ‘It seems as if we, toc, shall get 
a taste of it.’ We went in, and our parlor looked qnite 
dark. We had scarcely locked the door before we heard the roaring 
of the storm coming. In a moment we were surronnded by a white 
cload, and the wind and rain lashed the house, which groaned and 
shivered all through. It was uot rain, it was farious torrents of 
water mixed with heavy hail, which poured down from heaven. The 
storm tried to burst open the door, bat five men pressed against it 
with all their might. ‘The wall seemed to gi-e way and stood ina 
bow ; the building shook asin convulsions. I felt like a tightening 
of my heart every time the house seemed to be hfted from the 
ground and dropped down again. Twice we had these terrible shocks, 
ther, in a moment, house, men, furniture, were hurled throngh the 
air one hundred feet away. I do not remember anything before 
I found myseif on the ground crawling among the dé.:is ef my new 
home, The firet I discovered was my wife, withachild in each 
arm, lying at my side. Men and children were scattered around 
among lumber and sidings, whether alive or dead nobody could tell. 
A tabie and a staircase came flying through the air; some men met 
them and pushed them away, sotuey did not kill my wife and chil- 
dren; bits of wall ard roof whirled round us; here it was impos- 
sible to remain. We crept and crawled, and ran for our lives down 
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to the forest. As we found each other there we were only six; a 
friend of ours, a farmer, had one of the ema! girls in his arms, 
my wife another, and one of my sons cluag to me.” 








AMONG THE SENECA INDIANS. 


FEW hours’ ride from the railroad station, in a 

wagon not the easiest; over a road not the 
smoothest; meeting with narrow escapes as to mud- 
holes and deep ruts, and I find myself in Indian-land. 
I might as well be west of the Rocky Mountains for 
any indications of the Pale-face that I see here. In- 
dians in the houses, on the roads, working on the 
farms, and building houses; Indian children with 
ball-clubs or arrows; Indian babies upon the backs 
of their mothers; Indian corn-bread boiling in the 
kettles under the trees—Indians here, there, and every- 
where. The straight black hair and shining black 
eyes that mark the race everywhere meet me here. 
I hear the curious intonations of a strange language 
all about me, and yet 1am only thirty miles south of 
Buffalo, and not five hundred miles from New York 
City. 

While riding through this Reservation I note many 
farms of which the owners may well be proud, and 
others of which they ought to be ashamed. I see 
corn, wheat, potatoes, tomatoes, and other products 
of the farm in better condition than that of the neigh- 
boring Pale-face, and the crops of others sadly choked 
with weeds, and perishing for want of care. These 
last expect to live next winter upon the corn and po- 
tatoes of their more industrious neighbors. Would 
that for white man, as for Indian, an ancient law 
might be inforced: ‘‘ If a man will not work, neither 
shal! he eat”! 

When here a few years ago I noticed that the old 
Mission Church was rapidly falling into decay; now I 
hear the cheerful and progressive sound of the ham- 
mer and saw. Tuese Iadians are repairing, and with 
their own hands, the Mission Church erected twenty- 
five years ago through the efforts of Father Gleason. 
But have they been taught the trade of the carpenter, 
or the mason, or the paper-hanger? No. And yet 
they design and build a house, plaster and paint it, 
and when out of repair they make it over as good as 
new. This Mission Caurch is said to be the prettiest 
church in this part of the country. The walls have 
been delicately tinted and ornamented, the pulpit and 
seats remodeled, and this, with the painting and other 
repairs, has all been done by Indians, with the ex- 
ception of the “‘graining,” which was the work of a 
white man, who, having once plied his trade in plain 
sight of these sharp eyes, will never more be needed in 
Indian-land. 

Why are Indians of all tribes natural mechanics? 
How is it that they use all trades without instruction 
inany? What a flood of light has been let in upon the 
terrible Indian problem by the experiment in industrial 
education at Carlisle and Hampton, followed by results 
almost incredible ! 

Last Sabbath the newly repaired church was re- 
opened for service. It was a very happy and highly 
satisfied looking congregation that occupied the freshly 
painted seats. 

The remodeled pulpit was occupied by the mission- 
ary and his Indian interpreter. Upon the same plat- 
form a fine-luoking choir of young men gave us rare 
musica! selections, accompanied by a cornet, played by 
one of the Indian brass-band. The cabinet organ was 
admirably managed by an Indian maiden. The music 
was soul-inspiring. The sermon, upon the text ‘“‘ The 
glory of the Lord filled the temple,” described the 
experiences of the Israel of old when building the 
Temple. The speaker believed that the time had come 
when this Indian church, haviog fulfilled the conditions, 
might expect the glorious experiences of the builders 
of old. The sermon was well adapted to their needs, 
and very practical, especially when the hearers were 
earnestly exhorted not to defile the house of God by 
the use of tobacco within its sacred walls! Tne people 
bore this sharp thrust at their favorite weed with their 
usual dignified composure, and it remains to be seen 
whether the shaft went home. 

These Caristian Indians and their missionaries have 
manifested commendable zeal in carrying on this 
work upon the church. Yet, with all their efforts, 
$200 are needed to complete the repairs ; and as the 
man of God, at the close of the sermon, pleaded with 
Him in whose hands are all the riches of the earth that 
this shadow might be dispelled, I longed to send a 
message to some Curistian disciple in your prosperous 
city to cast this small sum into the Indian treasury, 
for Christ’s sake. 

Thirty years ago these Indians worshiped in a rude 
chapel under the ministrations of Father Gleason, who 
might have been seen every Sabbath morning sitting 
alone in his pulpit, with the hymn-book in one hand 
and bell-rope in the other, ringing that Hartford bell, 
&@ present from Dr. Hawe’s church, and singing in 
strong, clear tones— 





“ The voice of free grace cries, Escape to the mountain ! 
For Adam's lost race Christ hath opened a fountain.” 

Very gradually his little flock came together; men 
and dogs occupying one side of the house, women and 
babies the other. Father Gleason never objected to 
the babies, but he did wage war on the dogs ; without, 
I must confess, any active co-operation on tue part of 
their owners. 

It was during this time that « Boston clergyman 
preached there, who from that day has been remem- 
bered as ‘“‘the man with two pair of eyes”—be- 
cause he wore spectacles. A year after, the tribe was 
visited by a theological graduate from Andover, who 
became immensely popular. While attending divine 
service one Sabbath day, listening attentively to a dis- 
course from Father Gleason, interpreted by Mr. Silver- 
heels, he became dimly conscious that an Indian woman 
had passed him, pausing a moment on the way. He was 
suddenly aroused to his immediate surroundings by a 
novel sensation, and discovered lying upon his lap a 
steaming loaf of Indian corn-bread just out of the boil- 
ing water! This had been presented to him by Ruth 
Redjacket, as a testimonial of her cordial good will. 

The reform in charitable effort which is rapidly 
spreading through the country has touched this Reser- 
vation, and the missionaries are beginning to see that 
the best way to help the Indian is to teach him to help 
himself. 

The training of the hand must accompany the 
moral and spiritual influence upon the heart. It is 
easier for the camel to go through the needle’s eye 
than for an idle man to live a Christian life. Had 
these missionaries, thirty years ago, been furnished 
with means to carry on an industrial training in con- 
nection with religious instruction, these Indians would 
be far in advance of their present condition. An at- 
tempt has been made in this line by Mrs. Wright, 
whose long experience with this tribe and familiarity 
with their language give her a powerf.l influence 
here. 

Three years ago she conceived the plan of purchas- 
ing material and teaching the women and girls how to 
cut and make garments. She encountered many diffi- 
culties, want of funds being the greatest. The women, 
however, entered into her plans with much interest, 
and made rapid progress, not only in needle-work, but 
in the use of the sewing-machine. They came together 
at stated times, eager for the work ; and, while training 
their hands to useful employment, Mrs. Wright fed their 
hungry souls with the bread of life, making plain to 
them the glorious truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
They received some remuneration, and tasted the 
sweets of independence. The healthful fascination of 
earning something was upon them, and they thronged 
her for more work. She thén taught them how to 
make garments for sale. The interest steadily in- 
creased, and the unskilled fingers grew nimble and 
useful. One young mother, with a family of little ones 
to support, waded through the ice-cold waters of a 
stream each week, taking little thought of the depth 
of snow or chill of the water if she might secure the 
coveted package of work. Having made some prog- 
ress in the use of the sewing-machine, she resolved to 
own one, and by persistent efforts succeeded in mak- 
ing payments covering one-half its value. Then came 
sickness and misfortune. Being unable to meet the 
next payment, the machice was taken from her, and 
the hoarded earnings lost. She, with many others, is 
again soliciting employment, but dear Mrs. Wright, 
who has given her life for them, is helpless to gratify 
this new and hopeful ambition for want of the neces- 
sary funds. When I refiect that multitudes who read 
and enjoy your excellent paper would gladly assist 
this faithful missionary in her efforts at industrial 
education among these Indians if they only knew, I 
am impelled to say, dear Mr. Ejitor, please tell them! 


BLvueEsky. 
WESTERN New York, July, 1883. 








TWO PHASES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


By A. Totman Smiru. 


HE educational movement now going on in France 
is brought into interesting relation with this coun- 
try by the recent visit of two French ladies, Mile. Loi- 
zillion and Mile. Coutourier, deputed to study certain 
features of our public school system. They had much 
to impart as well as to acquire, and their accounts 
afforded a better understanding of the new order of 
things in France than is possible from a mere acquaint- 
ance with the printed record. 
The primary education law, which took effect October 
2, strikes us as arbitrary with its compulsion, its penal- 
ties, and its uniform examinations for all children, 
however instructed. We have no experience by 
which to interpret a measure that derives its spirit 
from the conflict between Church and State. In the 
development of grades of inatruction other than the 





primary appears that union of voluntary action and 
persuasive pressure with which we are so familiar. 
This is especially true of the interests represented by 
our visitors ; viz., maternal schools (écoles maternelles) 
and secondary schools for girls. 

The maternal schools are not of recent origin, but 
they multiplied under the Republic, and are carefully 
regulated by ministerial decrees. Their object, as set 
forth in acircular by Jules Ferry, is to give children 
between the ages of two and seven years the care 
‘** necessary for their physical, intellectual, and moral 
development,” and to prepare them ‘to receive with 
profit the primary instruction.” In other words, they 
mother the children in their passage from the cradle 
to the primaries. These schools are not left to the 
“*prentice hand” of young novitiates. Teachers in 
charge must be at least twenty-one years of age, and 
duly certificated, and assistants must not be under 
eighteen years. They are supervised by eight general 
inspectresses, of whom Mile. Loizi!lion is one—a woman 
wise enough and tender enough to be the guardian 
of babes. The attendance upon the maternal schools 
in 1880-81 was 621,177, and the number steadily in- 
creases. 

The interest represented by Mlle. Coutourier—viz., 
secondary education for girls—may be regarded as the 
special project of the present leaders of France. In. 
stitutions of this class meet the newly awakened 
aspirations of women, and at the same time establish 
a claim upon their sympathies and their devotion like 
that which the church has so long and so wisely main- 
tained. The situation was clearly set forth by Jules 
Ferry in his address last July before the Philotechnic 
Association. ‘‘ This is, indeed,” he says, ‘‘a charac- 
teristic trait of the present moment, this marvelous 
impulse, this movement at ouce deliberate, patient, 
and impassioned, of women of all ranks of society 
toward instruction and secular knowledge.” He con- 
tinnes in a glowing eulogy of the sex, and concludes : 
‘** We conceive from this time the hope of establishing 
sooner than has been anticipated the unity of the 
French spirit, the unity of French education in the 
two heads of the family: in the husband, in the wife, 
and by consequence in the children. Yes, by means 
of the unity of education and of knowledge we shall 
place the unity of the French family upon an enduring 
and indestructible basis.” 

In working out the scheme of education upon which 
these sanguine hopes are founded, the practical has 
not been neglected. Sewing, cutting, and fitting are 
taught in all the girls’ primary schools in France, 
and the prozramme for the higher primaries includes 
household industry and some of the trades particu- 
larly adapted to women. As Directress of this de- 
partment in Havre, Mile. Coutourier could speak with 
authority upon the value of industrial training, and 
nothing impressed her more sensibly than the absence 
of this element in our system with girls. Commis- 
sioned to examine our secondary institutions with ref- 
erence to plans for a proposed high school in Havre, 
she studied with keenest interest everything pertaining 
to our methods. She was surprised and delighted 
with what she witnessed in our high and normal 
schools, in our seminaries, at Vassar, at Wellesley, and 
so on, but she thought our training fatally one-sided. 
It was not easy to explain to her that this is rather the 
result of our social than of our educational theories; 
that home is a mightier force in America than church 
or school. 

The most important measure of the liberal party 
with reference to the education of women in France 
is the law of December 21st, 1880, under which lycées 
for girls are being organized. The strongest advo- 
cates of the measure, as Camille Sé2, author of the law, 
and Jules Ferry, whose energetic efforts secured its 
passage, were in favor of establishments equivalent in 
the grade and duration of the course, and in test 
examinations to the lycées for boys. ‘‘The time has 
come,” says a friend of the measure, ‘‘ when it is 
necessary to bridge over the chasm that separates men 
from women in modern society.” 

Public sentiment is not, however, quite prepared for 
such radical ideas, and the ‘Superior Council” has 
issued decrees adapting the law to the prevuiling 
spirit. Instead of a seven or eight years’ course, as in 
the lycées for boys, five are assigned in the case of 
girls, and this term is virtually reduced to three years 
by an examination at the end of the third year which 
secures a ‘‘certificate of secondary studies.” The 
policy evidently is to gain the next generation without 
irritating the present. J. Duvaux, Minister of Public 
Instruction, phrased it very happily in his speech at 
the opening of the lycée at Rouen, last October. 
Addressing the parents in behalf of the professors, he 
said: ‘‘Confide to us your daughters; we will return 
them to you not learned, but enlightened.” Mean. 
while the advocates of equal provision for both sexes 
remember that the letter of the law is in their favor, 
and console themselves with the thought of what is 
already accomplished, 
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Two years have elapsed since the passage of the law, 
and no less than twenty-six towns have decided to es- 
tablish lycées or colleges for girls, while thirty-seven 
others have the matter under consideration. Colleges 
have been opened at Grenoble, Lous-le-Saulnier, and 
Auxerre, and lycées at Montpelier and Rouen. The 
three colleges numbered at the last report three hun- 
dred and forty-six pupils, and the lycée of Montpelier 
ninety-six. Since 1880 the sum of forty million francs 
has been appropriated to secondary establishments, of 
which ten million (about $1,900,000) have been re- 
served exclusively for the girls’ lycées. As an imme- 
diate result of the law of 1880 came the law of 1881 
authorizing a normal school for women desirous of be- 
coming professors in the new lycées. The school was 
opened at Sévres in October of the same year. 

Those who study educational progress in France 
simply through the official record are apt to form an 
exaggerated notion of what has really been done. It 
must be remembered that every measure emanates 
from a central authority and is accomplished in mani- 
festo before it is accomplished in fact, which is the 
exact reverse of our own procedure. Mlle. Loizillion 
and her companion were both struck with this differ- 
ence between the two countries, and allowed for it in 
their judgments. In reducing the theory of free pop- 
ular education to practice they admit that France has 
much to learn from the United States save in the 
matter of industrial training; here they claim all the 
advantage for their own country. Those who have a 
passion for statistics may trace some connection be- 
tween the French census and the inclination of the 
French women for domestic industry. The excess of 
women above men in France is less than in any other 
country of Western Europe, and proportionately less 
than in that one of the United States which is credited 
with having iuspired the educational modes of all the 
rest. 








Sunday Afternoon. 


ONE IN GOD. 
By Henry Warp Begsougr. 


byrne is not in the whole range of dramatic lit- 
erature a passage more worthy of consideration 
than that one which describes the interview between 
Peter and Cornelius. You could scarcely have given 
to Shakespeare two characters that stood so contrasted 
as do those of these two men. Peter was a sturdy old 
Jew, of immense impulse, of great sincerity, and of no 
little childlikeness cn the side of weakness. He was 
always forward, impetuous, earnest. He was a man 
who believed, when he believed, with all his being, 
and did not care for consequences. He was brought 
up according to the strictest faith of his people; and 
that faith required that he should separate himself from 
all other nations ; not that they should be separated in 
any sense of unkindness, but that they must not eat 
with each other, and that they must not go in and out 
together in fellowship. 

God had instituted among this extraordinary people 
a system of home living, and of the exclusion of all 
surrounding nations. They were surrounded by an 
idolatrous people; and idolatry was dangerous, not 
on account of its theological tenets alone, but on ac- 
count of its ethical corruptions as well. The gods of 
these idolators were nothing but defiled lusts and sen- 
sualities; and it is not so dangerous to associate with 
people who hold erroneous religious views as 
it is to associate with people that are de- 
graded morally. So they separated themselves 
from surrounding nations for the sake of moral- 
ity, domestic virtue, public spirit, justice, truth—all 
that was honorable and manly. In the process of 
time it came to pass that in the Jewish nation the 
Pharisee, who originally was very patriotic and re- 
formatory, degenerated and became a man of exclusive 
feelings and habits, and separated himself, first from 
everybody that was not a Jew, and second from every~ 
body who, being a Jew, was not a Pharisee. 

But there is no depth that has not a lower depth, as 
there is no height that has not a higher height. Right 
beneath the Pharisee, or right above him, as the case 
might be, stood the Essenes, even more rigorous than the 
Pharisees. They were so rigorous that they could not 
live in society ; and they separated themselves from 
others, and lived in communities by themselves, and 
refused to enter into commercial business of every 
kind, lest they should be obliged to come in contact 
not only with the heathen outside, but with the un- 
sanctified Jews. 

Thus there grew up a violent hatred between the 
different classes, One of the unfortunate develop- 
ments of religion is that it gives men the power of 
hating. There is nothing that can hate like con- 
science, 

Peter was going out into all the word to preach ae 





emancipating spirit. He was going out to make 
known a revelation of God which should carry in it the 
unity of the whole human race; which should carry in it 
a dispensation of good news—namely, that contiguity 
and fellowship were to be the prevalent spirit of re- 
ligion forever and forever thereafter, and that all sep- 
arations were to cease. 

It is recorded that this man Peter had a vision of a 
sheet, as it were, let down from heaven, containing all 
manner of beasts—especially those which were for- 
bidden in the Mosaic ritual—and that he heard a voice 
that said, ‘‘What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” 

Then followed the visit of Peter to Cornelius. Cor- 
nelius belonged to the old noble families of Rome 
called ‘‘The Cornelii.” He appeared to be a right 
manly fellow, as his class usually were. Wherever 
you found a Roman centurion, there you might look 
for straight up-and-down conduct. You will find it to 
have been 80 in nearly every instance in which the 
centurions are mentioned. And this man Cornelius 
was probably advanced beyond all the most honorable 
of his countrymen. He was hungry-hesrted for re- 
ligios. He was brought up under an idolatrous sys- 
tem, but, like many another, he had seen that while 
there were multitudes of idols or gods, there was 
one supreme God. The unity of God and the sover- 
eignty of God had entered into his conception; and 
he had acted up to the light which he had received. 
He was therefore a worshiper of God. 

I do not care what name you put on him, whoever 
has a conception of God—call him Deus, or Zeus, or 
Jupiter, or whatever else you please—as the central 
ruling Power of the universe, and as just, holy, pure, 
and true; and whoever, on account of this conception, 
seeks to live a life that is holy, and just, and pure, and 
true—that man worships the true God; for God’s 
power lies not in a name, but in great moral quali- 
ties. 

Cornelius discerned the true God, although he was 
brought up under an idolatrous system; and he sent 
for Peter to teach him; and here stood these two 
men. Cornelius might be called a Roman idolator 
and foreigner, a military representative of the oppres- 
sion of his own people. Peter was a strenuous Jew 
and a rigorous Pharisee, who had been taught all his 
life that it was not right for him to consort with the 
Gentiles, but who, being enlightened by this vision or 
dream which he had, went into the house of the Ro- 
man centurion, and heard his narration of what God 
had done for him; and then it was that he said: ‘Of 
a truth I perceive [now at last I clearly understand ] 
that God is no respecter of persons.” Understood it? 
Why, a thousand years ago it was iterated and reit- 
erated. The Old Testament Scripture taught it. 
Deuteronomy is fullof it. The historical books of the 
Bible are full of it. The prophets are full of it. It 
had been amply taught. But in him it was overruled 
by other influences. And now, at last, it dawned 
upon his mora! consciousness : 

**God is no respecter of persons.” 

All men are oue family—Jew or Gentile, rich or 
poor, bond or free. All artificial distinctions between 
men in the sight of God count for nothing. Not that 
they are invalid, but they do not make any difference 
with God’s feeling of kindness, or with his dealings in 
administration. Mankind are one, as he looks at 
them. He does not think any more of a Pharisee than 
of a Roman, nor does he think a bit more of a Jew 
than of a Gentile. 

Peter went on to say that the essential unity of 
human nature in its nobler and higher forms is the 
only unity that ever will be known among men on 
earth. We are all the time taught to pray for the 
union of churches and sects; we are all the time 
taught to pray that Christ’s church may be one; but 
there never will be any other unity than that of all 
good men of every kind of faith, of every condition, 
and of every nationality. The only unity that ever 
will take place in this world will be the unity that is 
to come from honest men seeking noble things and 
standing in sympathy w.th each other. 








THE DEATH OF SAMSON, 


By Lyman ApBsort. 

“Denying ungodlinees and worldly lusts, that we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world,”—Titus i., 12, 
FY \HE story of Samson is recorded to teach how 

weak is the greatest strength if no high moral 
purpose actuates and controls it. It illustrates and 
enforces the text I have given above, by showing how 
valueless was the life of one richly endowed above all 
his fellows, who did not deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, nor live soberly, rightecusly, and gcdly, 

Israel had reached a terrible condition of serfdom at 
the time of Samson’s birth. The people had lost all 
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heart ; had no courage to respond to the call of their 
would-be deliverer ; with their own hands bound him 
and surrendered him to their oppressors. National 
degradation can no farther go. He was of the tribe of 
Dan, of the town of Z>rah. His birth was heralded 
by an angelic messenger. In accordance with the 
divine command he was consecrated to the life of a 
Nazarite from his cradle by his mother’s vows. He 
drank no wine, ate no grapes, suffered the locks of his 
hair to grow uncut. From his youth he gave tokens of 
that extraordinary strength which has since rendered 
his name proverbial. His fame was not confined to 
his own nation. Under the title of Hercules he was 
deified both in Ezypt and Greece ; for that Hercules is 
a heathen transformation of Simson there is little 
room to doubt. To the same symbolic origion both 
names are traced by linguists. B>th are men of super 

human strength, of exuberant physical life, of wild, un_ 
governable passions, and of broad and trenchant hu- 
mor. Of both substantially the same traditions are 
told. Both slay a lion with their own hands. Both 
suffer death, though in different ways, at the hancs of 
their treacherous wives. One, a captive in Philistia, 
summoned to make sport for his euemies, pulls down 
the temple of Dagon, and buries both the god and its 
worshipers in the ruins. The other, a captive in 
Egypt, is led forth to be sacrificed to Jupiter, breaks 
the bands which bind him, and slays the priests and 
scatters the assemblage. Even the custom of tying a 
lighted torch between two foxes in the circus, in the 
memory of the damage once done to the harvest by a 
fox with burning hay and straw tied to it, was long 
maintained in Greece—a singular witness to the extent 
of Samson’s reputation. 

Yet, with all his power, and prowess, and world- 
wide fame, Samson’s life proves a most wretched 
failure. ‘‘He justifies no expectation, lives to no 
purpose, and goes out finally as a snuffed candle, at 
the end of a most foolish and absurd life.” The story 
of his life is not more remarkable for its narration of 
his marvelous physical strength than for its display of 
his marvelous moral weakness—*‘his impotence of 
mind in body strong.” In this age of much-praised 
muscular Christianity, it is worth our while to notice 
of how little use the muscularis without the Christian- 
ity; to repeat to ourselves Samson’s self. questioning 
in his captivity, as Milton portrays it: 

** What is strength without a double share 
Of wiedom? Vast, unwieldy, burthensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fa'l 
By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command.” 

Samson’s virtues and vices are those of one in 
whom the animal nature predominates. He is bold, 
fearless, audacious; rushes into all sorts of hazards 
with the recklessness of an untamed self-reliance ; 
engages with the lion for the mere sport of rare wres- 
tling; goes alone across the country of the Pailistines 
to forage in the city of Ashkelon forthe means of paying 
his wager ; goes down to the walled city of Giza when 
he well knows that all Philistia is on the watch for him; 
puts himself inte Delilah’s hands over and over again 
when he has already discovered her treachery. With 
this rare strength and aimless courage goes the good- 
bumor which belongs to exuberant health and vigor. 
His very name, ‘‘the Sunny,” indicates this quality, 
which manifests itself oftenest in his deeds, yet some- 
times in his speech, as in his reply to the discoverers 
of his secret: ‘If ye had not plowed with my heifer 
ye had not found out my riddle.” ‘‘ His most valiant, 
his most cruel actions are done with asmile on his face 
and a jest in bis mouth.” ‘‘ He is full of the spirits 
and the pranks, no less thao of the strength, of a 
giant.” His half-humorous revenge on the Pailistines 
for the treachery of the cuqueite who j lied him; his 
assault on his foes with the ridiculous weapon, the 
jaw-bone of an ass; his scornful song of triumph over 
them; his huge jest on the inhabitants of Gaza in 
carrying off their gates; his trick, thrice repeated, on 
D. lilah—all characterize a man of buoyant temper and 
effervescing life, too full of animal spirits to take aught 
seriously, to feel in any measure the bitterness of his 
nation’s servitude, or to give himself to its deliver- 
ance. 

So this very strength of his animal nature proves 
his weakness and works his ruin. luaspired by no 
high, noble, commanding purpose, his misdirected 
power spends itself in fitful gusts of idle bravado; he 
fails to fulfill the mission with which God has intrusted 
him, and, instead of setting his people free, suffers the 
chains to be welded on his own wrists. Endowed 
with superhuman strength, he is yet unable to coatrol 
his own untamable prssions. He is wholly wanting in 
the power of self-restraint. So, like a rudderless ship, 
blown hither and thither by the impulses of the hour, 
the very strength of his own nature only makes his 
wreck and ruin the more terrible. Upon his monument 
might fittingly be inscribed, ‘‘ Died, by his own hand, 
a victim of self-indulgence.” To tbe protest of his 
parents against his marriage with a Philistine maiden 
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mine eyes.” He inaugurates a campaign against the 
oppressors of his people, not in any well-considered 
purpose to deliver them, but ina mere half-bumorous, 
half-savage freak of personal revenge. He breaks the 
bonds with which Israel had bound him; buta man of 
true moral courage would never have been bound ; 
would have awakened in the hearts of his people a 
courage like his own, and led them to a victory which 
would not have been fruitless. He delivers himself 
from the town of Gaza by a marvelous feat of strength ; 
but the weakness which could suffer him, a judge in 
Israe], to pursue a Philistine harlot into the trap there 
set for him was yet more marvelous. He slays a 
thousand Philistine men of arms, but be is unable to 
resist the tears and blandishments ef one Philistine 
woman: breaks the new ropes as though they were 
threads of tow, but is curiously powerless to break 
the web sbe weaves about him. Ordaired of God 
from his cradle to be a deliverer of his people, the 
ambition to deliver them never seems to have actu- 
ated him. He lives an aimless and therefore a barren 
life. He dies a fruitless though a martyr’s death. 
His nation remains in the bondage from which he 
might have freed it, and his name survives him only 
to witness to the weakness of him whose powers, 
however great they may be, are subservient to his 
passions. Jeph'hah sacrificed his heart's affections to 
his ambition. We lament his folly while we honor 
his fidelity. Samson sacrificed a high and boly am- 
bition to the gratification of unbridled lust. Nothing 
but the pathos of his death saves his name from de- 
served oblivion. 

In different forms the history of Samson is re- 
enacted on every side of us. It is not merely that 
young America is shorn of his strength lying in the 
lap of indulgence. Jt is not merely that many a young 
giant called of God to a noble mission, and gloriously 
encowed with all the power which talent, education, 
wealth, friends, position give, casts all recklessly away 
for the sake of an hour of self-gratification with the 
treacherous Delilah. It is rot merely that his worst 
foes hide their wiles beneath the witchery and entice- 
ments of pleasure, which ancient mythology rightly 
pictured as a beautiful but treacherous woman. It is 
not merely that self-indulgence undermines the char- 
acter, destroys the manhood, eats out the strength, 
and leaves the emasculated victim to fall an easy 
prey to the most degrading forms of servitude. All 
this, indeed, is true. No young man ever doubts the 
truth of this, or will deny the reality of the dangers 
which environ a life surrendered to illicit pleasure. 
But every man expects to escape those dangers. 
Every Samson, when he enters Gaza, does so in full 
assurance that its wa'ls cannot imprison him. If he 
lies down in the lap cf Delilah, it is in the confidence 
that he will arise as strong as ever. Did you ever 
know the young man who doubted his power to lay 
aside the cigar, drop the wine-cup, break off with cor- 
rupt companions, step aside from the path of illicit 
pleasure, at his will? Does any man ever believe that 
he can be shorn of his strength? ‘‘Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of a 
feo] than of him.” 

But in the story of Samson’s life is more than this. 
In its disclosure of his weakress it discloses the secret 
of all strength—a single purpose resolutely pursued. 
This can achieve anything. First of a!l warriors, in 
ancient or modern times, is the Little Corporal whose 
diminutive stature is the subject, at the outset of bis 
career, of much coarse, satire. First of #1! orators, in 
past or present ages, is the Greck youth whose thick 
utterance seemed to forbid all hope of eloquence. But, 
on the other hand, he who lacks a noble purpose lacks 
the first condition of true power. All the culture 
which a college curriculum ¢ffords is thrown utterly 
away by a large pioportion of its students for want of 
a centralizing, crystalizing sim. An army without a 
commander is a mere mob. A man without a purpose 
is not a man. He is a mere canaille of disorganized 
appetites and passions. His forces may be never so 
great, if there is no master-passion to martial and 
direct a!] the rest there will be no heroic battle, no 
victory. The mors] of that threadbare fable of the 
tortoise and the hare is not that assiduity is better than 
genius, but that a persistent purpose is a!ways fleeter 
than a fitful ore. Some one has epitomized the condi. 
tion of a true life in the sentence, ** Have something to 
do, then do it.” This first condition is how often dis- 
regarded! How many an antitype bas Samson, whose 
life comes to nothing, not for want of capscity, nor yet 
for lack of opportunity, but for very aimlessness! 
Power misapplied: of how many lives this single sen- 
tence would be the all-sufficient history! How many 
& young man of noble nature and almost divine en- 
dowment, called of God to live in an era when ‘‘ to be 
living is sublime,” yet casts his life utterly away, like 
early rotted fruit, for want of a sublime purpose, and 
& persistent pursuit of it! How many lives, as sadly 
gone to ruin as that of Samson, attest the truth of the 
wise man's apothegm, ‘‘ He that hath no rule over his 





own spirit is like a city that is broken down and with- 
out walls ”! 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE DEATH OF SAMSON. JupGEs xvV1., 21-31 
By Emity Hunrineron MILier 

GOOD many years after Gideon delivered the 
LA people of Israel from the Midianites, the Lord 
sent them another leader, whose name was Samson. 
He was not a very wise man, like Moses, or a man 
strong in the Lord, like Joshua, or a humble, obedient 
man, like Gideon. But he had such strength of body 
that his enemies could do nothing against him. If 
they shut him up in a city, he would pull up the great 
gates and walk away with them. If they surrounded 
him with an army of soldiers, he would kill thousands 
of men with only a great bone for a weapon. If he 
had only remembered that God had given him this 
wonderful strength to be used for him, he would 
never have fallen into such trouble as our lesson tells 
us of. He was only strong while he obeyed God's 
command, and the first foolish thing which he did was 
zoing into bad company. He went to the feasts of 
the Philistines, and followed their wicked ways, unti] 
at last he began to think he could do anything, and he 
allowed a wicked woman to persuade him to tell her 
what it was that made him so strong. He told her 
that he had been chosen and set apart for God even 
before he was born, and as a sign that he belonged to 
God he was commanded never to cut his hair, and 
tbat if his hair should be shaven off he would be no 
stronger than other men. If Samson had really be- 
lieved this he would not have told her; or perhaps he 
meant to take good care that she never got a chance to 
try it. Bui she did try it very soon, and while he was 
asleep she had a man shave all his hair off. When 
Samson awoke he found all his strength was gone, 
because he had disobeyed God’s command, and the 
Lord was departed from him. So the Philistines 
came and took him prisoner, and put out bis eyes, so 
that he might never be able to do any more mischief, 
and put fetters of brass on him, and made him 
work in his prison, grinding corn. The poor prisoner 
must have had very ead hours over his work, while he 
remembered that his own foolish disobedience had 
brought him into trouble. Nothing could give him 
back his eyes again; but he could confess his sin to 
God, and be forgiven; and this is what he did. By 
and by the Puilistines appointed a great feast of re- 
joicing, to offer sacrifices to their god Dagon, and 
thank him for delivering their strong enemy into their 
hands. 

All the lords and the ladies were gathered together 
in a great open pavilion, and on the roof of the pa. 
vilion, over their heads, were thousands more. They 
were eating and drinking, and singiug songs in praise 
of their god, and at last they sent to the prison and 
bad poor blind Samson brought out to make sport for 
them. A litile lad Jed him by the hand, and then they 
made him stand between two of the great pillars on 
which the roof rested, while the Philistines laughed 
and mocked at him. They made him do all sorts of 
foolish tricks to amuse them, until by and by the poor 
tired prisoner asked the lad who led him to let him 
rest bis hands against the two pillars. He stood there 
a moment, with his right band against one pillar and 
his left band on the otber, praying to his God. He 
knows that God took away his strength because of his 
disobedience ; but God has forgiven him, and now he 
begs him to strengthen him just once more, that he may 
puvish these cruel men who have put out bis eyes. 
God heard the prayers of Samson. The Philistines 
had been praising their god Dagon, and saying that 
he was stronger than the God of the Israelites; but 
now God put the wonderful power again into Sam 
son’s arms. He bowed himself with all his might, 
and drew the great pillars from their places, so that 
the roof, with the thousands upon it, came crashing 
down upon the heads of the Philistines who were be- 
low, and the whole multitude were killed. Samson 
was killed also; but he did not wish to live any 
longer, a blind, he)pless man, who could not even take 
care of himself. His brethren came down and carried 
him home and buried him ; but they could not say of 
him, as they did of Joshua, ‘‘ the servant of the Lord,” 
because he had served himself. We cal] Samson the 
strongest man who ever lived, but he did not have the 
best kind of strength. He was not strong enough to 
say ‘‘No” when sinners enticed him. He was not 
strong enough to say, ‘Every word of the Lord will 
lobey. I will not depart from it to the right hand or 
the left.” He was not half so brave as Peter was 
before the council, or as Joseph when he said: *“‘ How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 
He was not so strong as any little child may be, for 
the Bible says, ‘‘To them who have no might he in- 
creaseth strength.” Only let us use in his service 
everythirg he gives us, and then we shall not be 
taken prisoners by Satan, and shut up in his prison- 
house of sorrow. 











The Home. 


AN HOUR AT THE EAST-SIDE FLOWER 
MISSION. 


t ie 1863 an Industrial School was opened under the 
care of the Children’s Aid Society in an old 
public school building on Rivington Street, in this 
city. The children gathered into this school were 
literally wild; they came well equipped with stones 
with which to defend themselves if the teacher at- 
tempted to ‘‘impose” on them—any remark that in the 
slightest degree implied censure or reproof being con- 
strued as an “‘imposition.” If a fire-engine passed, or 
was even heard passing anywhere in tbe vicinity, the 
entire schoc] rushed pell-mell out of doors, and came 
back to study when they felt like it. A funeral, a 
street band, a moakey, a street brawl, anywhere witbin 
sight or hearing, demanded their personal attendance ; 
school and teachers were thrown in the background as 
less important matters. Various devices were used to 
bring about a better order of things. The superintend- 
ent, who was very fond of flowers, usually wore one 
in the buttonhole of his coat, and was frequently im- 
portuned with the request, ‘‘Say, mister, give me a 
flower?” and the delight expressed when the request 
was granted led to the establishment of the Flower 
Mission. A small conservatory was built in the school 
vard, where slips were started and potted. Every 
Friday these plants were given as a reward of merit to 
the boys and girls who had attended schoo) regularly 
and stayed in school during each session of the entire 
week. The p'an worked like magic, and this system 
of reward is still kept up in the school), and is as effect- 
ive now as then; the only change is in the require- 
ments, which are a little more severe. The present 
generation of children are a little higher in the scale of 
humanity, because their fathers and mothers were 
largely the beneficiaries of the first Flower Mission. 
The millennium, however, has not reached this part of 
the city yet. 

The School and Fiower Mission, with small conserva- 
tory and propagating house, now occupy a handsome 
building on the corner of East Broadway and Gouver- 
neur Street. The work has grown to such an extent 
that last year over one hundred thousand bouquets 
and nearly as many potted plants were distributed. 
Flowers are left with a druggist, and when the pre- 
scrip\ion of a poor person is made up a bouquet is 
sent with it. These flowers come from all parts of the 
country; committees of ladies are formed in different 
townships, who collect them, form them into bouquets, 
and express them to the Mission, where they are dis- 
tributed. 

In visiting the pupils of the school at their homes, 
and in talking with the physicians te whose kindness 
they were compelled to appeal in behalf of their pupils, 
the teachers found that more children died among the 
poor people from lack of nourishment than from dis- 
ease. How could this result be averted or lessened? 
After much thought the Sick Children’s Mission was 
opened as another branch of the Caildren’s Aid So- 
ciety’s work. When a physician finds a sick child 
whose parents are unable to furnish it with medicine 
or proper nourishment, a card bearing his signature 
and a list of necessaries for this special case is given, 
and the wants are supplied as far as possible. 

During an hour passed :ecently at the Mission, the 
writer talked with the mothers who came for help. 
One was a slight, frail-looking woman, about twenty- 
three years old, accompanied by a child of pvrhaps 
three. From appearances it was not easy to decide 
wkich needed care aud nourishmen*’ most, The mother 
worked in a tobacco factory, and was able to earn 
from three dollars to four dollars a week; she paid 
one dollar a week for the room in which she lived, 
and fifty cents a week to a woman in the tenement, 
who herself had nine children, to care for her little 
one. She was subject to spasms, and was unable to 
work for a day after an attack. At the moment of 
telling her story her hands trembled, and ber whole 
appearance indicated the greatest physical lassitude. 
Looking earnestly at the writer in replying to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Whereis your husband ?” she answered, ‘‘On 
the Island. I’m better off without him, he drinks so 
much, and beats me when he is drunk. Some people 
tells me to put the young one into an institution, butI 
can’t ; I feel so lonesome without her. You see I’ve had 
her so long now I couldn’t get on without her ;” and she 
reached out an arm, and drew the pretty little creature 
close. ‘‘On! no, I must keep her.” Not far from 
her was another mother. Could that object in her 
arms be a baby ? Covered with a garment many times 
too large for its little body, lying in the mother’s lap, 
with a face over which ages had passed, apparently, 
was a baby. This is the youngest of eight. The 
family have always lived in the country. ‘* He” (these 
women always speak of their husbands as ‘ he”) 
worked in a mill. A year ago the mill ‘“‘shut down,” 
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and most of the operatives came to the city. The 
first home selected by this family was a basement ; 
the mother’s idea of hardship was being compelled to 
go up-stairs. Kats overran the house, the eldest 
daughter became an invalid, and this little creature 
was born into the vile odors and dampness of a New 
York tenement, to suffer every moment of its life. 

The mother’s story of want, of a frantic effort to 
support ten persons on three dollars a week, was told 
plainly, almost stolidly. Ske was a woman over forty 
years old, and evidently one to whom life meant the 
getting and eating of a certain quantity of food. She 
thought it would cost less to bring up her family in the 
country if she were not forced to buy at the mill stores ; 
‘‘ But there ain’t any other place to buy, and when the 
month is up you just got to pay what the man says 
you owe him.” 

Another woman had a sturdy boy of five years ; every- 
thing about the mother and child was as clean as 
possible. The child had the whooping-cough; he 
must get well at once, because no one wants the mother 
to work while the disease lasts. This mother had 
five children; her husband, she says, must be dead ; 
he left her five years ago for San Francisco, met with 
an accident, went to an hospital, and that is all she 
knows. She washes and irons to support her children. 
Having furniture enough for three rooms, she rents 
two, and is enabled by this means to pay the rent for 
the three. The oldest boy is eleven years old. ‘‘ Yes, 
he could work if I had clothes for him. His clothes 
are cleap, but so ragged that no one wants him ’round, 
I’m so worried; he stays in the street all the time. 
When I had his victuals at regular times he came home 
always then. Now there’s nothing to call him home. 
What can I do?” 

Just then a woman with a quick, nervous walk en- 
tered ; she was neatly dressed in black, but her eyes 
were red with watching and tears. What is her 
story? She knows where her husband is; but she 
cannot compel him to support their children because 
he is in another State. Two children, one eight, the 
other two years old, and a mother over eighty, look to 
the woman for a home andsupport. She makes shirts, 
and when able to work hard all day earns five dollars 
aweek. Sixty cents a week is spent in car-fare, and 
the reason given for living so far from her work is, 
‘*My mother has lived in this part of the city all 
her lifé, and the people come in and sit with her and 
have an eye to the children. I’m afraid to take them 
among strangers.” Five dollars a month is paid for 
the rent of two rooms, and this, with the car-fare, 
leaves a balance of twelve dollars a month to support 
afamily of four. The washing, ironing, and cooking 
for the family are done by the bread-winner. These 
family histories are repeated with more or less varia- 
tion. Every mother, and some of the children who 
came alone, brought tin pails; presently a large dish- 
pan full of milk was brought into the room. Inquiry 
brought out the fact that a gentleman living on the 
Hudson, and owning a number of blooded cows, sends 
every day forty quarts of milk to the Mission for the 
children who may come under its care. The eagerness 
with which those children seized the pail and drank 
from it, and the sigh of perfect content after the 
wholesome draught, would more than repay the giver. 
Two children were pointed out as being saved by this 
one charity, and the mother’s thanks were expressed 
by looks, not words, as she hugged them to her. 

Every person left the room with a potted plant. 
Some have boxes fixed to their windows in which the 
plants are kept. Sometimes they make grief a little 
less hard. One girl said so gently, ‘‘I want it for 
papa’s grave.” A mother, whose baby is by this time 
at rest, said, ‘‘Take it, Jimmie; we’ll wantit for the 
baby’s grave.” A word of hope brought the reply, 
**On! 1 knows; 1 sees hundreds of ’em go around me; 
he'll be gone inthe morning.” Think of it! going 
through the streets of the city after dark with a dying 
child! 








TOMATOES. 


By Mrs. T. 8. H. 


OMATOES are so cheap and so generally rel- 

ished, and can be used in such a variety of 
ways, that every household should have an abundant 
supply. 

Yet I frequently hear housekeepers say, ‘‘I never 
can tomatoes. It doesn’t pay. They can be bought so 
reasonably, done up in tin cans, and are so nice, I 
won't take the trouble. Besides, there is always some- 
thing the matter with mine; they ‘work,’ and break 
the cans, or are watery, and not fit to use; so I gave up 
trying some time ago.” Ah! there is the secret; not 
that home-canned fruit does not pay, but that it is not 
good. 

So I should like to tell those ladies who really wish 
to do their own, a way which I have tried for over 
ten years with unvarying success. 

I put up my whole supply for the year in one day, 





so try to have two or three persons to assist. In 
ordering tomatoes, select them when they are in their 
prime, and do not wait till the season is too far ad- 
vanced and they are injured by the frost; getting 
fruit that is firm and hard, ripe, but not over-ripe. For 
my own use I buy three bushels. 

Twelve years ago, when I first began, I bought two- 
quart Mason glass jars, with porcelain-lined covers; 
these have been in constant service since, and are 
always kept exclusively for this purpose. When one 
is emptied it is thoroughly washed, the screw threads 
inside the cover cleansed and dried, the rubber put 
inside the jar, cover screwed on, and set away for the 
next year. This plan prevents the mixing of covers, 
and the consequent trouble in fitting them to the jars 
when they are again needed. 

The tomatoes are ordered to be sent early the morn- 
ing on which they are to be used, so that they will be 
as fresh as possible. Have a large boiler of water 
heated to the boiling-point, then put into a iub a large 
panful of tomatoes, pour the boiling water over them, 
and leave only for a moment, or for such a time as to 
loosen the skins, but not in any way soften or cook 
the tomatoes. Take them out with a skimmer, and lay 
on something to drain. If there are three at work, let 
one attend only to keeping the water boiling hot, 
scalding and draining, while the other two are peeling. 
Cut the tomato once in two after being peeled, and 
throw into a colander set over a large jar. When the 
colander is full, have the one who is scalding press 
with both hands all the watery juice through the col- 
ander that will possibly come; then put the fruit into 
an earthen jar—not in tin, as they will be injured if 
you do. 

Continue to scald, peel, cut, and drain till all are 
done. You will find quite a quantity of water has col- 
lected in the jars; turn this off and throw it away. 
When tomatoes are scarce I have boiled it down for 
catsup; but it takes a long time, and is not worth the 
trouble if you can get the fresh tomatoes. 

After they are thus drained, wash or scour outa 
bright tin wash-boiler, put all in it, and set over a good 
fire. The boiler will be two-thirds full of solid fruit. 
It is now necessary to stir continually until the fruit 
has so softened in its own juice as to be free from the 
bottom of the boiler. If it ‘‘catches,” and conse- 
quently burns, there is danger of spoiling the whole. 
Then more or less stirring is necessary till the whole 
comes to the boiling-point. If this has been faithfully 
done, the whole will be thoroughly heated when the 
mixture begins to boil and is ready to can. Al! that 
is necessary is to be sure the fruit is boiling-hot when 
it goes into the cans ; no more evoking is needed. 

In the meantime the one who has not been watching 
the boiler should have the jars al] out, with their rub- 
bers on and tops set each beside its own jar, and a pan 
of hot waterin which to roll the jars, with water heated 
to replenish as the water cools in the pan. Let ene 
roll a jar in the water and set it in a panin which is 
about an inch of hot water, set beside the boiler (and 
here let me say, if you have not a fruit funnel, buy 
one; it costs but a few cents, and move than pays in 
time and accidents) ; fill your cans through the fun- 
nel to oveiflowing, then let the third person screw on 
the covers, and set on the table, which is either wet or 
has a cloth wet in warm water spread over it. 

If there are three persons to help—one t» roll the 
cans in hot water, one to fi'l, and one to cover them— 
you can make quick work of the finish ; but remember 
your tomatoes must be kept boiling till all are in the 
cans. 

Tomatoes are affected by the light, so I have a long 
wooden box which holds two rows side by side—a box 
in which ‘* Grandfather’s Clock” was packed as it was 
sent to us from the old home. This is set in the cellar, 
with two small pieces of board under each end, so 
that the air can circulate under it. It is half full of 
saw-dust, and is devoted to tomatoes and strawberries. 
When the jars are cold they are packed in the saw- 
dust, and the cover of the box laid on, and will be 
found perfect whenever you are ready to use them. 

As to the expense, after the first cost of the jars 
there are three bushels of tomatoes, at an average cost 
of fifty cents a bushel, and they will make at least 
forty-five quarts of solid tomatoes, which is at the rate 
of two and two-thirds cents a quart. If you begin at 
nine o’clock, you should be through and ready for a 
two o’clock dinner. 

The essential points are to' press out all the water- 
juice and throw it away; have the fruit boiling-hot, 
aud keep from the light. 

TOMATO OATSUP. 

Take one peck ripe tomatoes, wash, cut in pieces, 
and boil soft without water ; set one side till cool, in an 
earthen vessel. Strain through a coarse wire sieve; 
boil until the mixture is quite thick, and then season 
to taste, adding plenty of salt, a dash of cayenne pep- 
per, cinnamon, and cloves. Be careful of your pepper 
uoless your family are fond of a very hot relish. 
When the catsup is cold, add a pint of good cider 





vinegar, and then bottle. It should keep, if well 
boiled down and seasoned, without sealing the corks. 


OHILI BAUCE. 

Eighteen large ripe tomatoes ; two cups vinegar; one 
cup sugar; two tablespoons cinnamon; one table- 
spoon of cloves; four green peppers; four onions; one 
tablespoon ginger; one tablespoon salt. This is excel- 
lent. Cook tomatoes till soft, sieve them, and add the 
rest after chopping fine. Boil till thick; add vinegar 
when cold, and bottle. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column } 


Will you please inform me in what way Mrs. Roebling assisted her 
busband in the construction of the Brooklyn Bridge ? 

I think many of your readers, as uninformed in the matter as I am, 
would be glad to know something of the particulara of her work. I 
only know of her triumph, not what she actually did about the work. 

A ConsTanT READER, 

Mrs. Roebling is a woman of ability, highly educated, 
having bad, by her circumstances, especial adventages of 
culture, and she has only done what any true wife does—de- 
voted herself to her husband, siding him iz his work with all 
the power she possesses. Familiarity with army life has 
given her an acquaintance with the principles of engineering ; 
no more, however than any woman of intelligence, energy, 
and interest in her surroundings might have acquired in her 
circumstances. She is a woman of tact, of common sense, 
and good health. In addition to these qualities she had 
been a real companion to her busband before his illness, and 
knew his work well. She was thus prepared understandingly 
to represent his views to the engineers acting under him 
when he was too ill to see them, and by her intelligence and 
good sense was often of more value in settling questions than 
her modesty would admit. Through these years in which 
her husband has been nominally at the head of the great 
work, she has been most unaseumingly aod quietly doing the 
work, quite as effectively, which, had he been well, he would 
have done; but in it all she has always done it for him. 
Her case is @ notable example of what is often open to women 
who are content to do a good work without seeking the 
open and public honor of it. Not all women can help to 
build a bridge, because it is not all men who have that 
responsibility, but in other spheres less public a good wife 
may 38 truly help her husband as has Mrs. Roebling. If we 
are not mistaken in Mrs. Roebling she woulda as much dislike 
the publication of her detailed work as any other wife who 
makes her husband’s interests her own. 





Can you give me Miss Corson’s address, or tell meif there isa 
cooking school either in New York or Boston, and what the terms 
are, and course of instruction ? A REAVER. 

Miss Juliet Corson’s address is ‘‘ The New York School of 
Cookery, Station D, N. Y.” There are generally several 
cooking schools carried on in both cities during the win- 
ter, and for terms and course of instruction application 
would have to be made to the teacher or manager. An- 
nouncemeats of the opening are usually made in the daily 
papers. 





Our oung Folks. 


DOT.’ 


rT\HE church was vast and dim. The air was fra- 

grant with pine boughs, and over the golden 
cross of the chancel bung heavy wreaths of box and 
fir. A solitary light shone in front of the organ. 

Little feet were heard on the stairs leading to the 
orchestra. A door in the organ-case opened quietly, 
and was about to close, when a voice was heard : 

“Is that you, Dot?” asked the organist. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*What makes you come soearly? It is nearly an 
hour before the rehearsal begins. I should think the 
little bellows-room would be a rather lonely place to 
wait an hour.” 

‘*T always come early,” said the boy, timidly. 

**S> IL bave noticed. Why ?” 

‘* Mother thinks it best.” 

‘*Come out here, and let me talk with you. I have 
sung ip the choir nearly a year, and have hardly had 
a glimpse of you yet. Don’t be bashful! Why, all 
the music would stop if it were not for you, Dot. Our 
grandest Christmas anthem would break into confusion 
if you were to cease to blow. Come here. I have 
just arrived in the city, and have come to the church 
to wait for the hour of rehearsal. [I want company. 
Come, Dot.” 

The little side door of the organ moved; a shadow 
crept along in the dim light toward the genial-hearted 
tenor. 

‘© Do you like music, Dot?” 

‘Yes, six.” 

‘*Is that what makes you come so long before the 
rest ?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘* What is it, then ?” 

‘‘T have a reason—mother would not like to have 
me speak of it.” 





' From “ Up from Cape.” (Estes & Lauriat, 1883.) 
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**T)» you sing ?” 

‘Yes, at home.” 

“ What do you sing?” 

‘¢ The parts I bear you sing.” 
‘* Tenor, then?” 


-Teo.” 

** Will you sing for me?” 

** Now?” 

<a.” 

‘*] will sing ‘Hark, what mean?’” 

‘ R ossini—an adaptation from ‘Cujus Animam.’” 


The boy did not understand. 

** Well,” saia the tenor, ‘‘I beat time—now, Dot.” 

A flute-like veice floated out into the empty edifice, 
silvery, pure, rising and falling through all the melo- 
dious measures of that almost seraphic melody. The 
tenor leaped to his feet, snd stood like one entranced. 
The voice fell in wavy cadences: ‘‘ Heavenly Hallelu- 
jahs rise.” Then it rose, clear as a skylark, with the 
soul of inspiration in it: 

* Hear them tell that sacred story, 
Hear them chant—” 

The tenor, with a nervous moticn, turned on the gas- 
light. 

The boy seemed affrighted, and shrank away toward 
the little door that led to the bellows-room. 

‘* Boy!” 

“Sir?” 

‘* There is a fortune in that voice of yours.” 

** Thank you, sir.” 

*“*What makes you hide behind that bench ?” 

“You won't tell, sir?” 

**No: I will befriend any boy with a voice like that.” 

The boy approached the singer and stood beside 
him. 

He said not a word, but only looked toward hia feet. 

Tae tenor’s eyes fc liowed the boy’s. 

He saw it all, but he only said tenderly : 

**Dot!” 

Achancel door opened. An acolyte came in, bearing 
a long gas lighter: he touched the chandeliers, and 
they burst into flame. The cross glimmered upon the 
wall under the Christmas wreaths; the alabaster font 
revealed its beautiful decorations of calla lilies and 
smilax; the organo glowed with its tall pipes, and carv- 
ings, and cherubs. 

The first flash of light in the chancel found Dot 
hidden in his little room, with the door fast closed 
bebind him. 

What a strange place it was! A dim light fe)l 
through the open carvings of the organ case. Great 
wooden pipes towered aloft, with bleck mouths like 
dragons. Far, far above in the arch was a cherub, 
Without a body—a golden face with purple wings. 
Dot had looked at it for hours, and wondered. 

He sat looking at it to-night with a sorrowful face. 
There were Other footsteps in the church; sounds of 
light, happy voices. 

Presently the bell tinkled. The organist was on bis 
bench. Dot grasped the great wooden handle; it 
moved up and down, up and down, auc then the tall 
wooden pipes with the dragon mouths began to thun- 
der around him. [hen the chorus burst iuto a glorious 
strain, which Dt the year before had heard the organ- 
ist say was tbe ‘‘ Midnight Mass of the Middle Ages:” 


* Adestes fideles 
Laeti triumphantes, 
Venite, 
Venite, 

In Bethiehem !’ 


The great pipes close at hand cease to thunder. 
" ‘he music seemed to rua far away into distance, low, 
sweet, aud shadowy. Tnoere were sympathetic solos 
and tremu/ous chords. Taen the tempest seemed to 
come back again, and the luminous arch over the 
organ sent back into the emp.y churcao the jubilant 


chorus : 
“ Venite adoremus, 


Veniie adoremas, 
Venite adoremua, 
Dominum,” 


After the anthem there were solos. The tenor sang 
one of them, and Dot tried to listen to it as he moved 
the handle up and dowo. How sweet it sounded to 
Dos ears! It came from a friendly heart—ex cept his 
mother’s it was the only voice that had ever spoken a 
word of sympathy or praise to the poor bellows-boy. 

Ine singers rested, laughed, and talked. Dot lis- 
tened as usual in his narrow room. 

‘**] came to the church directly from the train,” said 
the tenor, ‘‘and amused myself for a time with Dot. 
A wonderfui voice that boy has.” 

**Dot?” said the precentor. 

** Yes; the boy that blows the organ.” 

**Oh, yes; [had forgotten. I seldom see him,” said 
the precentor. ‘* Now I think of it, the sexton told me 
some weeks ago that I must get a new organ-boy 
another year; he says this one—Dot, you call him ?— 
comes to the church through back alleys, and goes to 
the bellows-room as soon as the church is open and 
hides there until service time, and that his clothes are 





not decent to be seen in church on Sunday. Next 
Sanday begins the year ; I must see to the matter.” 

‘‘He does bis work well?” asked the alto, with a 
touch of sympathy in her voice. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Would it not be better to get him some new clothes 
than to dismiss him ?” she asked. 

‘*No. Charity is charity, and business is business. 
Everything must be first-class here. We cannot have 
ragamuflios creeping into the church to do church 
work. Of course, I should be glad to have the boy 
supplied with clothes. That is another thing. But we 
must have a different person in the bellows-box. The 
sexton’s son is bright, dresses well, and, I have no 
doubt, would be glad of the place.—Now we will sing 
the anthem, ‘Good will to men.’” 

The choir and chorus arose. The organist tinkled 
the bell and bent down on the pedals and keys. There 
was a ripple of music, a successien of short sounds, 
and silence. 

The organist touched the knob at the side of the 
key-board, and again the bell tinkled. His white hands 
ran over the keys, but there issued no sound. 

He moved nervously from the bench, and opened the 
little door. 

“ D yt ” 

No answer. 

‘*The boy is sick or faint.” 

The tenor stepped into the room and brought out a 
limp figure. 

** Are you sick, Dot?” 

‘Yes, sir; what will become of mother ?” 

‘‘He heard what you said about dismissing him,” 
said the alto to the precentor. 

‘Yes, but the sexton was right. Look at his shoes 
—why, his toes are sticking through them.” 

“And this bitter weather!” said the alto, feel- 
ingiy. 

**Can you blow, Dot?” 

‘*No, sir; it is all dark, sir. I can’t see, sir. I can’t 
but just stand up, sir. You won’t dismiss me, sir? 
mother is lame and poor, sir—paralyzed, sir; that’s 
what they call it—can’s use but one hand, sir.” 

“This ends the rehearsal,” said the precentor, in an 
impatient way. ‘D>t, you needn't come to-morrow, 
nor till Isend for you. Here’s a dollar, Dot—charity 
—Christmas present.” 

One by one the singers went out, the precentor bid- 
ding the sexton have a care that D >t was sent home. 

The alto and the tenor lingered. Dot was recov- 
ering. 

‘**T shall not bear the music to-morrow. Ido love 
it 80.” 

‘You poor child, you shall have your Christmas 
music to-morrow, and the best the city affords. Do 
you know where Music Hall is, Dot ?” 

‘* Yes, lady.” 

‘*There is to be an oratorio there to-morrew even- 
ing—‘The Messiah.’ It is the grandest ever com- 
posed, and no singing in America isequsl toit. There 
is one chorus called the * Hallelujah Coorus’—it is 
wonderful ; the man who composed it thought he heard 
the angels singing and saw the Lord of heaven when 
he was at work upon it; and He is to be the first tenor 
singer—and J am to sing the altos; wouldn’t you like 
to go, Do: 

‘Yes, lady. Is the man who composed it to be the 
tenor singer—the one who heard the angels singing, 
and thought he saw the Lord ?” 

“*No, Dot; he is to be the tenor singer.” 

“ZT Dt,” said the tenor. 

‘*T have a ticket for the upper gallery, which I will 
give him,” said the alto. ‘A friend of mine bought 
it, but I gave her a seat on the floor, and kept this for 
—well, for Dot.” 

The tenor talked low with the lady. 

‘*Here is a Christmas present, Dot.” He handed 
Dot a vill. 

‘*Aod here is one for your mother,” said the alto, 
giving Dot a little roll of money. 

D >t was better now. He looked bewildered at his 
new fortune. 

**Thank you, lady. Thank you, sir. Are you able?” 
The alto laughed. 

“Yes, Dot. I amto receive a hundred dollars for 
singing to-morrow evening. I shall try to think of 
you, Dot, when I am rendering one of the passages— 
perhaps it will give me inspiration. I shall see you, 
D o>t—under the statue of Apollo.” 

Toe sexton was turning cff the lights in the chancel. 
He called Dot. The church grew dimmer and dim- 
mer, and the great organ faded away in the darkness 
In the vanishirg lights the alto and tenor went out of 
the church, leaving Dot with the sexton. 


It was Sabbath evening—Christmas. 

Lights glimmered thickly among the snowy trees 
on the Common; beautiful coaches were rolling 
through the crowded streets. 

Dot entered Music Hall timidly by » Jong passage, 


through which bright, happy faces were passing, silks 
rustling, aged people moving sedately and slowly, and 
into which the crowds on the street seemed surging 
like a tide. Faces were too eager with expectation to 
notice him or his feet. At last he passed a sharp 
angle in the long passage, and the great organ, under a 
thousand gas-j-ts, burst upon his view. An usher at 
one of the many lower doors looked at his ticket 
doubtfully : 

**Second gallery—back.” 

Dot followed the trailing silks up the broad flights 
of stairs, reached the top, and asked another usher to 
show him his seat. The young man whom Dot ad- 
dressed had that innate refinement of feeling that 
marks a true Boston gentleman. He gave Dot a 
smile, as much as to say, ‘‘I am glad you can enjoy 
all this happiness with the rest,” and said: 

* Follow me.” 

His manner was so kind that Dot thought he would 
like to speak to him again. He remembered what the 
alto had said about the statue of Apollo, and as the 
usher gave him back his check and pointed to the 
number on the check and the seat, Dot said : 

‘*Will you please tell me, sir, which is the statue of 
Apollo ?” 

The usher glanced at the busts and statues along the 
wall) He spoke kindly: 

** That is the Apo!l» Belvidere.” 

Dot thought that a pretty name; it did not convey 
to his mind any association of the Vatican palace, but 
he knew that some beautiful mystery was connected 
with it. 

And now Dot gazes in amazement on the scene be- 
fore him. In the blaze of light the great organ rises 
resplendently, sixty feet in height, its imposing facade 
hiding from view its six thousand pipes. People are 
hurrying icto the hall, flitting to and fro : young ladies 
in black silks and velvets and satins; old men—where 
were 80 many men with white hair ever seen before ? 
stately men with thin faces, ba!d—teachers, college 
professors. Tiers of seats in the form of half a pyra- 
mid rise at either end of the organ. Toese are filling 
with the chorus—sopranos and altos in black dresses 
and white shawls, tenors and basses in black coats, 
white neck-ties and kids. Infront, between the great 
chorus, rises a dark statue, and around this musicians 
are gathering—players on violins, violas, violoncellos, 
contra basses, flutes, oboes, bassoons, trumpets, trom- 
bones, horns ; the pyramidal seats fill; the hall over- 
flows; the doors are full, the galleries. The instru- 
ments tune. A dark-haired man steps upon the 
conductor’s stand ; he raises his baton; there is a hush, 
then half a hundred instruments pour forth the sym- 
phony. 

Dot listens. He has never heard such music before ; 
he did not know that anything like it was ever heard 
on earth. It grows sweeter and sweeter : 

“ Comfort ye.” 

Did an angel speak? The instruments are sweeter 
now: 

** Comfort ye my people.” 

Did that voice come from the air? 

Dot listens and wonders if this is earth. 

“* Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God, ealth your 
God.” 

Dot sees a tall man standing alone in front of the 
musicians—is it he that is singing? Dot gazes upon 
his face with wild eyes. It is he—and he is the tenor 
who had befriended him the night before. 

Woat music followed when the chorus rose and 
sang: 

“Every valley sball be exalted ”! 

Dot hears the grand music sweep on, and he feels, as 
all feel, that the glorious M:-ssiah is about to appear. 
He sees a lady in white satin and flashing jewels step 
forward; he hears a ripple of applause, and a voice 
full of strength and feeling sings: 

“O thon that tellest good tidings to Zion, O thon that tellest 
good tidings to Jerusalem, say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God!” 

Dot knows that voice. Will indeed she lift her 
eyes to him? 

No, she does not. She sits down, the hall ringing 
with applause. She rises, bows, but does not look to- 
ward the statue of Apollo, near which Dot is sitting. 

Dot hears dreamy music now, more enchanting than 
any before it. The great audience do not stir, or 
move a fan, or raise a glass. It grows more ethereal ; 
it seems now but a wavy motion in the air. He hears 
a lady near whisper : 

‘*The pastoral symphony.” 

The alto has risen again. She stands out from the 
great chorus—what a beautiful figure! The dark- 
haired man lifts his baton; the lady turns her face 
toward the upper gallery. Her eyes wander for a 
moment; they rest on—Dot: 

“ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, and he shall gather the 


lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and gently lead 
those that are with young.” 





There was po applause now. Tears stood in the 
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alto’s eyes—tears stood in the eyes of every one. There 
was a deep hush, and tears, and in the silence the alto 
stood looking steadily at—Dot. 

There was a rustle in the hall—it grew. The si- 
lence was followed by a commotion that seemed to 
rock the hall. The applause gathered force like a 
tempest. 

Then the beautiful lady looked toward Dot, and sang 
again the same wonderful air, and all the hall grew 
still, and people’s eyes were wet again. 

The Hallelujah Chorus, with its grand fugues, was 
sung, the people rising and standing with bowed heads 
during the majesting outpouring of praise. 

It is ended now—faded and gone. The great organ 
stands silent in the dark hall; the coaches have rolled 
away, the clocks are striking midnight. 

**T have come to congratulate you before retiring,” 
said our tenor to the alto, as he stepped into the parlor 
of the Revere House. ‘* To-night has been the triumph 
of your life. Nothing so moved the audience as ‘ He 
shal! feed his flock like a shepherd.’ ” 

‘*Do you know to what I owed the feeling that so 
inspired me in that air?” 

Mo.” 

‘* It was poor little Dot in the gallery. You teach 
music, do you not?” 

La) Yes.” 

‘*You are about to open a school ?” 

o Yes.” 

‘*Give Dot a place as office-boy—errand-boy—some- 
thing. It will lift a weight from my heart.” 

‘‘T had thought of it. He has a beautiful voice.” 

“T might get him a place in a choir.” 

Fifteen years have passed. The old Handel and 
Haydn Society have sung ‘*‘The Messiah ” fifty, perhaps 
sixty times. The snows of December are again on the 
hills. Toe grand oratorio is again rehearsing for the 
Sabbath evening before Christmas. 

A new tevor is to sing on the occasion—he was born 
in Boston, has studied in Milan, and has achieved 
great triumphs as an interpreter of sacred music in 
London aud Berlin. 

The old hall is filled again. The symphony has 
begun its dulcet enchantment; the tenor, with a face 
luminous and spiritual, arises, and with his first 
notes thrills the audience and holds it as by a spell: 

* Coufort ye.” 

He thought of the time when he first heard those 
words. He thought of the hearts whose kindness had 
made him asinger. Where were they? Their voices 
had vanished from the choirs of earth, but in spirit 
those sweet singers seemed hovering around him : 

**Comfort ye my people.” 

He looked, too, toward the Apollo on the wall. He 
recalled the limp bellows-boy who had sat there six- 
teen years ago. How those words then comforted 
him! How he loved to sing them now! 

“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 

It was Dot. 








AUNT PATIENCE'S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

HO was Uncas? Carl has a photograph of a 

monument, and on its base in large letters is the 
word UNCAS. Carl has been to very busy with his 
ducks, his canoe, his base-ball, his camping out, and 
all such important matters that he has not had time to 
look up this matter of Uncas, and I know he wants to 
be told. I forgot to mention fishiag as one of Carl’s 
occupations. I suppose mcst of you boys know all 
about the worms which serve for bait. I read of an 
angle worm the other day which was twenty-five 
inches long, more than two feet. D.d any of you ever 
hear of such a worm? IfI should see one I should 
surely think it was asnake. And I suppose there is 
little chance I shall see one, for I think the one I 
read about died some thousands cf years ago, when 
there were much larger animals on the earth than apy 
we have now. 





BELLE PLaing, Iowa, July 28, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

May I be one of your nephews? I sawin your answer to Helen 
L, P. that you asked which was the best breed of poultry for laying. 
Iam raising Plymouth Rocks, and think that they are as good as 
apy. I wish you would try them. We have a nice view from my 
father’s land bere. Looking west we can eee a beautifal sight of 
the bluffs, or the Bohemian Hills, as they are called, on account of 
80 many Bohemians living there. 

We have one pony, one cow, four calves, and forty-five pure- 
blooded Duroc or red hogs. Thirty-eight of them are cute little 
ones. One old mother-pig lay down on one yesterday and killed it, 
and she lay on another to-day. I hope it will live. It was not dead 
when I found it, We are going out to Nebraska this Fall. 

Our post-office will be Neligh, Antelope County. My father has a 
claim there, also three of my sisters. 


Your nephew, ARTHUR K. F. 


Just now we haye no proper place for our hens. 
When I have made one I will try both the Plymouth 
Rocks and the Leghorns, I am afraid 1 should no} 





like to keep pigs. Still I believe they are not such dis- 
gusting creatures when they have a fair chance as 
they are when shut up to the mire and filth of a small 
sty. It is man’s treatment of them that makes them so 
bad, and not their natural habit. I hope you will find 
your new home a pleasant one, and that you will do 
all you can to make the community where you are to 
live an honest, sober, Christian people. We need 
noble, pure, and wise boys in those new parts of our 
country to insure a prosperous and happy future 
there. 


Corrags City, Mass., July 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My papa and [ amuse ourselves in vacation by making up riddles. 
Here is one he made for me. Who can guess it? 


Very truly yours, HatTtTigzg May. 


THE TWINS. 
We live in different realms, 
Yet roam the world together ; 
Awake, asleep, we dress 
The same in every weather. 


’Tis said we’re twins; and each 
Is very much like t’other; 
Neither is blind—yet one 
Has never seen the other. 


By children we are loved 
And petted without measure ; 
Yet, when they prize us most, 
They hang us for their pleasure. 


We're eeen in shops and halls, 
We're fond of home-like places ; 
Yet we are always found 
’Mid buttercups and daisies. 


Companions close we are, 
Without communication ; 
, One sleeps, the other wakes, 
In every place and station, 


We're seen the country o’er, 
In pine, and oak, and cedar ; 

Can't guess us? then you are 
No Christian Union reader. 


{sn’t it good to have a time in the year when papas 
and their children can amuse themselves together ! 
Now who guesses the riddle first? 


PROPHETSTOWN, July 31, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please can | be one one of your little nieces? I have three sisters. 
lam eight years old. Mamma and Papa ire gone to Nebraska. They 
have gone to visit my uncle, and I am staying with my friend in the 
country ; they take The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters 
in the Writing-Desk. I have five cata, and three dogs, and a dollie, to 
play with. My sister takes the ‘** Youth’s Companion,” and I[ got a 
subecriber and got a Bible for the prize. I go to Sabbath-school, and 
am learning the Ten Commandments. Will you please print it if 
it is good enough, so as to surprise papa and mamma? 


Your loving niece, CaRrigz B. 


I am giad you are a child whocan be left by her 
parents and trusted. It is a great thing to be worthy 
of confidence, and I hope you will make every effort 
to improve in every way while your papa and mamma 
are away. 

OBEBLIN, Ohio, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I was very glad to see my letter in the paper, and cousin Charlotte 
jumped for joy to see hers there. We children had a little play 
from the ** IT'wo Gentlemen of Verona,” and we charged a three-cent 
stamp for admittance, and thought we would send ihem to you. 

Please excuse my writing with a pencil, and the paper, as I am in 
a hurry to send off the money before Sunday. 


Yoar niece, Exorse 8. 


This, perhaps, will suggest tosome other young people 
to fiad a way to earn money. We are very anxious to 
send a large number of children West as sooa as pos- 
sible. The older people are sending in their dollars, 
and we want all the children to be generous with their 
pennies. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Can you make ase of some flower-seed for me? I have some pink 
seed, more than I know what to do with. Iwill send you a smal) 
package. I have sent some to some little friends in Illinois, and. 
having quite a good geal left, I thought perhaps some of the poor chil- 
dren you are eending out into Western homes might like to take some 
flouwer-seed with them (or have some sent them) as Aunt Patience’s 
gift, or ** to remember her by,” as they say; or eome of those little 
colored children at the South to whom you send bed-quiits to sew 
might e: joy spending some of their leisure moments in a flower-gar- 
den of their own, and it might at least keep them out of mischief, 
even if they learned nothing ; or some of Aunt Patience’s nieces and 
nephews might like to start another Aunt Patience Fiower Mission ; 
or perhaps some of the schools who write to you would like to use 
them to beautify their school yards if they could get the seed with- 
out baying it; it costa quite a little sum to buy much flower seed—I 
have found that out, I nave read (I think in The Christian Unien) 
of some Sabbath-schools who gave their echolars packages of flower. 
seed, and I thonght you, living in a great city, as you do, might 
know of some mission echool that would be glad of them, or some 
Home Miseionary out on the frontier. I think every flower we teach 
a child to grow isathing of beauty, and may have some little in- 
fluence for good on his after life. 

The pink-seed I gave you was saved mostly from double flowers, 
and I think will produce a good percentage of double flowers of all 
shades, from almost white to very dark red, striped and spotted. I 
saved and dried them very carefully, and kept them dry through the 
winter, and I know of no reason why every seed should not grow. 

I have a lot more pink-seed, mostiy single flowera, but beantifual 
colors (or at least their bright faces looked beautiful to me last sum- 
mer: they might not look so well to any one accustomed to choice 
plants). I saved the seed very carefully, but during the winter it got 
damp ; it looks well now. 1 think it will grow, but am not sure; if 
you like, I will send you that also, 

If yon can use the seed I think perhaps I will have some mign- 


onelie, pweet-pes, fonr-orplock, pinks, pansies, and perbaps. some 


others, to send you next Fall; if not, can you tell me of any one who 
would like them ? 

If yoa will send a postal card to Hiram Sibley, Rochester, N. Y., 
or D. M. Ferry, Detroit, Mich., they will send you a catalogue with 
directions for growing pinks (and everything else). 

Yours truly, in haste, A FLOowER Lover. 

I publish this letter because it may suggest to 
others a good way to doa kindness. The package of 
pink-seed arrived safely, but it was a litile late to 
make the best use of it. I distributed the seeds, how- 
ever, where I am sure they will give pleasure ; and 
seeds sent to me in the autumn or during the winter, 
so that I could send them about to the best advantage, 
would be very welcome. 

ia < August 4, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I should like to become one of your uleces. I bave been wanting 
to write to you, but have been putting it off till I should write good 
enoagb, I have three cate and four kittens, Papa has got two 
horses and two colts, 

I like to go berrying. I will send ten cents to eend poor little 
children out West. I am nine years old. Mamma takes The 
Chriatian Union. I like the letters very much. I must close now. 
I am afraid my letterislong. Good-by. Fanny 8. 

I am glad you did not put it off any longer. You 
write very well fora beginner. Let me see how much 
you can improve in a year. 





Cuerry HI, Cecil Co , Md. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I would like to be ene of your nieces. My birtnday comes the lat 
of September. I have written to you once before, but I did not 
eee my letter printed, so I thought I would write again. Mary E. 
P. lives near us. We have three cats. Their names are Nellie 
White, Gipsy Gray, and Tipsy Black. I send youasample of my 
drawing. Hoping to see this printed, I remain 


Your loving niece, Katre V. P. 


I do not think I received your other letter, snd I am 
not quite sure that I have your last name right now. 
Next time write it a little plainer. Give my love to 
Mary when you see her. Your drawing is very neatly 
done. Thank you for sending it. 


WaLPo_teg, July 28, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very much pleased to receive a reply soroon. Mr. C. thinks 
the white Leghorns lay the best; he has ninety fowls and seventy 
chickens. There are two hen-houses, and forty-five fowls in each. 

They both face south, with woods behind them; and are warir 
enough for the Leghorns, who need a warm place. 

There is a robin’s nest in a large tree in front of the house. One 
day a young robin fell out, and one of the two black cats ate it up. 

Mr. C. has a black dog with a white breast, who barks moonlight 
nights ; he likes bineberry cake very much, but gets it only from his 
master; Don is hia name, 

The woodcbucke were eating the beans and cucumber vines, so 
the hired boy set a trap to catch one. When it was canoght he gave 
it to Don, who growled if any one came near him. 

Your loving niece, 


HE EN L, P. 


WALPOLE, July 28, 1983, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very glad you replied to my letter so soon. It was a red 
eqnirre! that destroyed the birds. Some people call them ferrets. 

There are two large black cata here, named Tom and Toodles, 
and they sit for hours watching those red squirrels, but they area 
great deal harder to catch than the atriped squirrels. 

There wes a large gray equirrel that used to trouble the birds, and 
a boy shot him, and he found his nest in an oak-tree in the woods, 
This farm-house is over a hundred years old. 

Acroes the road,in front of the honse, there is a meadow, and 
the New York and New England Railroad runs right by it. 

We caught some butterflies, and one of the butterflies was very 
large. Its wings were nearly three inches long. 


Your loving niece, Ciara C, P. 


These letters give us such a number of interesting 
items that I must make room for them. 








Affectionately, Aunt PaTrEnog. 
PUZZLES. 
TREBLE ACROSTIC. 
bi * — Seasickness. 
m ? * ‘Made of ivory. 
a % *  Inclisation. 
7 : * Control. 
. * ” To trouble, 
‘ : * A plant. 
- hs “7 Relationship. 
- * To entice. 


Primals name the State, centrals the post-office, and finals the 
county from which this puzzle was sent. Eva Lynn. 
BQUARE WORD. 
1. A kind of water fowl. 
2. The sea, 
3. A beginning or first attempt. 
4. A very thin, slight, transparent stuff. 
5. To go orcome in. J. H,. NEWMAN. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2, 
Double Acrostic. — 





T roo P 
H ast E 
A ttai N 
C ease D 
K in E 
E ntertai N 
RB ui N 
A 4 I 
Y ear 8 
Cheorade.—Band-box 
Diamond. Square Word. 
w LAS SA 
CON ARMOR 
CAROL SMILE 
WorRmett & D SOLAR 
NOTED ARERE 
LED 
D 
Drop-Letter Puzzie.—Ridd'e, 
Answers received from B. L. H, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART GLEANINGS. 

Many people who were interested in Mr. Herbert Her- 
kimer’s work during his stay in New York last winter, and 
who visited the collection of his pictures exhibited at Knoed- 
ler’s, will recall, among the group of masterly portraits that 
covered the north wall of the gallery, that of Herr Hans 
Richter, the famous Viennese conductor, whose name has 
been so intimately associated with the prodaction of Wag- 
ner’s works in Earope and England. It will gratify music 
lovers generally in this country to know that the great 
Wagnerian conductor bas been sounded on the question of 
an American visit, and signified his willingness to ‘‘ come 
over.”’ The London correspondent of the ‘‘ American Art 
Journul” says of the transaction: *‘ During bis last visit to 
England, the great Viennese conductor, Herr Hans Richter, 
was »pproached by Mr. Coplestone, in behalf, it is presumed, 
of Mr. Henry E. Anbey. Richter expressed his willingness 
to go to the United States, but as he has still another year to 
serve as cooductor of the Vienna Philharmonic Society, he 
cannot go to New York this winter. He has, however, given 
& verbal promise to go to New York during the winter of 
1884-5 to conduct a special series of symphony cencerta, in 
the programme of which the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner (in which in Europe Richter is considered facile 
princeps) will form an important featare. He will return 
for the summer to Londor, where his concerts are rather a 
valuable speculstion.”” Wagner's name brings to mind news 
items of interest concerning him, or rather concerning what 
he left behind him, and of these the latest is that the King of 
Bavaria, ‘‘ Ludwig the Crazy,” has sent several architects to 
Bayreuth to report on the possibility of transporting the 
Wagner Theater to Munich. Such a wild scheme does not 
strike one as at all inconsistent with the king’s unenviable 
reputation as @ royal ‘‘crank,” but it does impress one 
rather as corfi.cting with his acknowledged superiority in 
matters of taste and art, and specially with his role of ardent 
disciple and friend of the dead master. The king was about 
the only person to whom Wagner's indomitable will would 
yield while be was alive; but we fancy that if he could be 
resurrected lopg enough to express an opinion on this latest 
vagary of bis royal patron and master, he would never give 
in to such wholesale alteration of his plans, and would stig- 
matize Ludwig's judgment and common sense with some 
terrible German ejaculation a foot long. In this connection 
we might udd, also, that the Neumann-Newendorff-Strakosch- 
Wagnerian combination for the purpose of giving the Wag- 
nerian music-dramas an adequate representation in New 
York appears to be approaching consummation, to judge 
from various newspaper reports. The base of operations 
will be the Twenty-third Street Theater, of Salmi Morse 
fame, which, since the failure of the Passion Play, has been 
leased by the Strakosch combination for the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of the purpose indicated above. 

In the ‘‘ American Art Journal” of August 11 appears a 
letter quoted from the Buffalo ‘* Express,” in which is given 
a discription of the models of the various pieces in bronze in- 
tended for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument of the city of 
Buffalo. The maim features of the work sre four hervic- 
sized bronze statues representing an artilleryman, an in- 
fantryman, & cavalryman, and a sailor, each of which is to 
stand on a separate pedestal surroanding the main column. 
We are not told of what material this is to be, but we judge 
it will be of granite, to harmonize with the colossal granite 
statue which is to surmount it, and which will be an allegor- 
ical representation of the city of Buffalo. The story of the 
war will be told in @ bas-relief which will encircle the drum 
of the monument, and altogether the writer pronounces that 
the entire work will be a grand and successful effort, deserv- 
ing ‘‘uoreserved commendation for the reason that the vast 
m»jority of public memorials in metal and stone, whether 
miiitary or civic in character, are clumsy, stiff, and frequent- 
ly absurd.” This is very true, and if the present work 
escapes these faults a great measure of praise will be due 
Mr. George Keller, of Hartford, Conn., the author of the 
monumental design, and to Mr. Caspar Buberl, the scu!ptor, 
of this city. 

There are given, from time to time, practical evidences of 
the interest in art education in this country, and an account 
of the latest and most gratifying move in this direction we 
quote below from the Boston ‘‘ Weekly Transcript :” 

“A fund for the encouragement of art students has been started 
by s New York banker, Mr. Julius Hallgarten, who has deposit d 
$5,000 with trustees as a nucleus. The founder’s intention is tu add 
to this gift, from time to time, and his hope is that others will follow 
his example. The scheme is to apply the income to the aid of de- 
serving art students whe are anabie to continue a course of study 
already begun, or who show themeelvee worthy of assistance to 
higher education, and of being sent abroad to see and study. At 
present the interest on the amount of the fand will pay the tuition of 
a few sludents at an art achool. Mr. Haligarten has appointed three 
trustees for this fund, leaving two otbers to be appointed by other 
contributors Those appointed are Prof. Felix Adier, Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, the sculptor, and J. Carroll Beckwith, the painter. Mr. 
Haligarten also intends to endow the schools of the National Acad- 
emy of Design with a considerable sum, probably more than $10,000, 
for the general purpose of the encouragement of art by the award of 
prizes, pecuniary assistance of deserving studente, etc. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Hallgarten was induced to consider this matter first 
by J. Q. A. Ward, ex-president of the Academy, and much interested 
in its schools.” 





MEMORABLE EARTHQUAKES. 

A writer io the August ‘‘ Manufacturer and Builder,” tak- 
ing the Ischia calamity as a txt, gives some account of the 
great historic earthquakes which have from time to time 
visited the world with death and destruction. His facts are 
very interesting, and we quote them at length below. After 
pointing out that the Ischia calamity, although appalling in 
its suddenness and destructiveness, is nevertheless insig- 
nificant in comparison with numerous disasters of a similar 





kind that have occurred in the past, the writer goes on to 
Bay: 

“The region of southern Italy and Sicily has been famous in hie- 
tory as the seat of active volcanic and earthquake disturbances, and 
numerous outbreaks and convulsions are recorded of these regions 
within the historic period, of vastly greater destructiveness than this 
last one. Daring the firat century of our era an earthquake which 
visited this region 18 said to have destroyed 120,000 lives ; and in the 
same century occurred the memorable destruction of the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, in an outbreak of Veanvius. Probably 
the most destructive of human life was the terrible earthquake of the 
year 526, by which Antioch and several other Syrian cities were 
thrown down, and which extended as far as Italy. Gibbon, the his- 
torian, estimates that in thie single disaster 250,000 humau beings 
perished, Sicily was visited by a similar calamity in 1693, by which 
60,000 lives were lost; and a similar visitation, which affected the 
whole of southern Italy and Sicily in 1783, cost the lives of at least 
100,000. In the terrible earthquake of Lisbon, 1765, 60,000 people 
perished within six minates. Thousands fled from the tottering walls 
of the city to find refuge upon the great marbie qaay just finished at 
great coat, when it suddenly sank, engulfing them. 

“ The southern coast of South America is almost equally remarkable 
for the frequency and destructiveness of ite earthquakes. Lima and Its 
harbor, Callao, were destroyed in 1586, and again in 1746, in each of 
which disasters thousands perished. In 1812 occurred the remark- 
able destruction ef Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, in which 
12,000 perisbed in the ruins, In 1859, Quito, in Equador, was almost 
instantly destroyed, with great loss of life; and ia the year 1868 the 
cities of Arequipa, Ibarra, Ottavalla, and Catocachy were destroyed, 
and of Ibarra and Ottavalla it 1s said that not one of their 10,000 in- 
habitants escaped destraction. 

** In 169%, Port Royal, on the Island of Jamaica, was destroyed in 
three minutes; avd in 1873 San Salvador was wrecked in even less 
time. In 1861 the city of Mendoza, in the Argentine Republic, was 
visited by an earthquake shock, which, though of only one minute’s 
duration, destroyed the city and 12,000 lives. 

** Since these terrible natural convulsions have been made the sub- 
ject of carefui study, it has been ascertained that, in many cases, 
they bring about profound alterations of the level of land and sea. 
A large portion of the county of New Madrid, in Miseeuri, which 
was invoived in aseries of terrestrial disturbances lasting for several 
years frem 1811, was found to have permanently sunk a distance of 
reveral feet. A contrary effect was produced in 1522, on the coast 
of South America, where, after a violent disturbance of this char- 
acter, the whole of the country between the Andes and the Pacific 
coast was found to have been permanently elevated to a height of 
from two to seven feet. The extent of territory involved in thia case 
was not lesa than 100,000 equare miles. 

“ The Ischian disaster, according to the opinion expressed by Pro- 
fessor Palmieri, would appear to have been cauged by the sudden 
enbeidence of the earth over « considerabie area. Jilustrations of this 
kind could be multiplied; while, in addition to these violent up- 
heavals and eubsidences of the earth’s surface, geologists have 
demonstrated that many regions of the earth have been slowly rising 
or falling for centurics, the rate of motion being, however, exceed- 
ingly slow,so that years elapse before they become perceptible. 
These slow movements are affecting extensive areas, and in some 
instances have become decided enough within the historical period 
to be unmistekable. 

“ These and other facts indicate that terra firma is by so means #0 
firm as it m'ght be, and as we are accustomed to consider it. ‘The 
extent of the earth's surface which is involved in such changes as we 
bave described is enormous, and in changes of this kind, continued 
through ages, we have the probable explanation of the numberiess 
alterations of topography and ciimate which the earth has under- 
gone.” 


Books and Authors, 


PROFESSOR ALLEN’S CHRISTIAN HISfORY.: 

These books are part of a series of which ‘‘ Hebrew 
Men and Times” and ‘‘Our Liberal Movement in The- 
ology” are the opening and concluding volumes. 
An intermediate volume, on the Third, or Modern 
Period, is announced. Those before us treat of the 
‘development of Catholic Christianity down to the 
eve of the Reformation.” They are accompanied by 
a valuable introduction on ‘‘The Study of Christian 
History,” and the chief sources and authorities, and 
by chronological outlines and indexes. They were pre- 
pared while their author was lecturer on ecclesiastical 
history in Harvard Uuiversity, and are the fruitof wide 
and careful reading, and a careful study of the original 
authorities. While commending them to the notice of 
all lovers of history, we would particularly turn to 
them the attention of any who desire a general guide 
to the study of the themes of which they treat, and to 
teachers of history in our higher schools and acad- 
emics. The dullness of manuals will be much re- 
lieved by Mr. Allen’s suggestive method of treat- 
ment. New points of view will be gained, fruitful 
themes for further study, instructive parallels. A 
strong, helpful moral tone and influence pervade 
these books. ‘‘The right place to study history,” 
Mr. Allen remarks, ‘‘is not in its errors, igno- 
rances, bigotries, and crimes. It must be studied 
in its great and brave sincerities, as witnessed by its 
glorious martyr-roll, blood-stained, fire-scorched ; by 
its record of heroic names, from those who tore the 
faith like a flag before the despotisms of Rome or 
the barbarians of Germany and Scandinavia, down 
to the last missionary who died for it in field or 
hospital; in the lives of its great patient thinkers, the 
prayers of its saints, the glad, tender, or triumph- 
ant strains of its choruses and hymns, the fidelity of 
many generations of humble, trustful, victorious lives. 
These are what it is the historian’s chief business to 


‘Christian History in ite Three Great Periods. Firat Period: 
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set forth.” Mr. Allen writes under the influence of 
this high ideal. He does not aim at completeness. 
He looks at his subject from a single point of view— 
that of ‘‘the fundamentally ethical character of Chris- 
tianity.” Here we touch upon the leading excellence 
of these volumes, and also, if we judge rightly, upon 
their chief defect. 

The endeavor to write the history of the church as 
a development of moral power is as legitimate as it is 
fascinating. The gospel is ‘‘a gospel for the salva- 
tion of human life.” Christianity must be tried by its 
fruits. What sort of men and women does it make? 
What is its influence on character? How does it 
affect conduct? A historian can have no nobler nor 
truer aim than to answer these questions in accord- 
ance with facts. We are grateful to our author for 
selecting this point of view, as well as for the candor, 
patience, ability, with which he has wrought. But 
to our thought the ethical is conceived of too much 
apart from the religious; the moral from the intel- 
lectual, and also from the personal. The most impor- 
tant quality of religion, as it bears on conduct, Mr. 
Allen characterizes by the phrase ‘ethical passion.” 
This, he remarks, ‘‘is the very heart of true religion 
on its manward side, and is the characteristic we have 
chiefly to seek and verify in the study of its history.” 
‘‘Conscience, 80 obeyed, becomes a source of enthu- 
siasm, a ground of faith, an inspiration of the will.” 
All this is well, but the question is, How does Chris- 
tianity excite, purify, and sustain this ethical passion? 
Mr. Allen regards dogma as unessential. He lays no 
such stress as the facts seem to us to require upon 
the central Person and redeeming work of Christ. An 
ethical passion implies truth—dogmatic truth. Pas- 
sion implies persons. What is the truth, what the Per- 
son, that explains Christian consciousness and history ? 
It is impossible, in our opinion, to write adequately 
the history of Christianity from an ethical point of 
view, and not recognize a closer, more necessary and 
vital connection of this history with the Person of 
Christ, and the evangelical doctrine of that Person, 
than Mr. Allen brings to view. 


GARFIELD'S WORKS.! 

Very few men have risen so rapidly as President 
Garfield. Three years after leaving college he is 
elected to the Senate of Ohio, taking his seat in Janu- 
ary, 1860. Ir 1861 he enters the army as colone), and 
in the winter following drives Humphrey Marshall out 
of Kentucky, for which be is made a brigadier- 
general. In October, 1862, he is elected to Congress, 
where he takes his seat in December, 1863, having 
previously been made a inajor general. Such extraor- 
dinary promotion might well have seemed to be the 
consequence of good fortune or favorable opportunity 
rather than of real merit, and might given him an 
undue estimate of his own honors. The writer of this, 
whose acquaintance with Mr. Garfield began more than 
twenty-five years since, confesses to something of this 
feeling as to the young statesman in his early Con- 
gressional career. The examination of these two 
volumes, containing a hundred of his speeches and 
addresses, will convince any one that in his advance- 
ment there was nothing factitious, and that his reputa- 
tion rested upor a solid foundation. These eighteen 
years of Congressional life cover a most eventful 
period in our history, and none but an exceptionally 
able and industrious man could have made such a 
record as these volumes show. The language of Mr. 
Blaine is strong, yet true: ‘‘More, perhaps, than any 
man with whom he was associated in public life he 
gave careful and systematic study to public questions, 
and he came to every discussion in which he took 
part with elaborate and complete preparation. He was 
a steady and indefatigable worker. . . . Nooneof 
the generation of public men to which he belonged 
has contributed so much that will be valuable for 
future reference.” 

Of the one hundred speeches, addresses, etc., here 
published, about two-thirds were delivered in the 
House of Representatives, the rest being chiefly ad- 
dresses on literary and political occasions, with a few 
articles reprinted from periodicals. 

We are struck with the clearness and strength which 
these Congressional speeches display. Mr. Garfield 
was rarely drawn away by avy popular wave from that 
view of a question which time has shown to be the 
true one. Sometimes he had to confront the great 
leaders of his own party in contending against what he 
knew to be unsound; and sometimes, as in his posi- 
tion on the Silver bill of February, 1878, he stood en- 
tirely alone so far as rezards the delegation from his 
own State. In this case, as in others, his friends who 
differed from him would be glad now if their votes had 
been cast on the side on which he voted. All Mr. Gar- 
field’s speeches on the currency and kindred topics are 
specially good reading, and are well worth the study 
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of those who would make themselves familiar with the 
financial history of the country. 

President Hinsdale, who was requested by Mra. 
Garfield to edit these vclumes, has performed the work 
intrusted to him with excellent judgment and nice 
discrimination. 


The Human Mind. A Treatise in Mental Philosophy. By 
Edward Jobn Hamilton, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers.) We call the attention of all our readers inter- 
ested in this branch of study to this treatise. The depth of 
the problems which it investigates, with the immense range 
of its topics, precludes an analysis of it in this potice, and 
makes it impossible for us to ;ronounce on its special posi- 
tions. We will not even characterize it by assigning it to 
avy of the great parties in the metaphysical debate, though 
we notice that two emijuent critics assign it to the school of 
intvitional psychology ; while » third, auenymous, but able, 
has classed it as theistic realisuw. We are not sure that our 
intuitionsal friends would assent to the first assignment, or 
that our author would consent tothe second. The author 
has certainly wrought on independent lines, in the interest 
of no ecbool, with wide research, but with original think- 
ing. The work has excellent dignity in tone and temper, in 
mode of argument, aud in diction. The use of words is very 
careful, discriminations sre keen, the specific preseatations 
are forcible, and as clear a8 the thoroughness of the thought 
will admit. There is » serviceably full statement and ana- 
lytic comparison of the various opinions which have been 
advanced on all important points. There is a notable and 
agreeable combination of modesty and positiveness in deal- 
ing with writers from whom the author differs. Candor is 
conspicuous. The treatise indicates an eclectic tendency of 
mind. Locke and Leibnitz are ingeniously harmonized in 
some of their fundamental principles. Lockeis much praised, 
while the due limitations of his system are set forth, 
and his often confused use of terms and his defective devel- 
opment of principles are pointed out; we recall no recent 
metaphysical writer, aside from the materialist school, who 
esteems him so highly for his service as a path-finder out of 
the tangled wilderness of scholastic philosophy. In this 
treatise Kant and Sir William Hamilton receive much criti- 
cism, and Reid much consideration; while the references to 
President Porter are frequent, to whom, with President Mc- 
Cosh, the anthor expresses his indebtedness in broad and 
graceful terms. Professor Hamilton is, however, a thinker 
whose indebtedness to others is in the direction more of their 
suggestion than of their leadership. We fiad (§$161-163) a 
curious discussinn of spirit aud matter as substances, in 
their respective relations to space. To spirit equally with 
matter, though in a different way, is attributed the occupation 
or pervasion of space ; in this the author follows Locke, who 
would not admit the inextension of spirit. Itis a point of 
great importance in psychology, and its treatment reveals 
the drift of Professor Hamilton’s metaphysics. Therefore 
we venture to cajl attention to it, unfair as it usually must be 
to select for question one point of an extended and compli- 
cated system. We will say only that we regret sach close 
following of Locke; inusmuch as, without asserting any 
trichotomy in the human constitution, we should greatly 
prefer to speak of soul rather than *‘ spirit” as occupying or 
pervading space—soul being spirit in organic and vital union 
with a body ; and, that if we persisted in using the term 
‘ spirit” in such connection, we should not assert its occu- 
pying or pervading space, since that seems a dangerous and 
needjess concession to materialism of a point quite unproved ; 
but should limit our assertion to its power to develop its 
activity in space. In this book soul and spirit seem used 
almost as interchangeable. This elaborate and valuable 
treatise is a series of arguments and a study of systems 
rather than a system in form. Its discussions range over 
mavy departments. Professor Hamilton has thought along 
all lines, and he bas thought deep and far; and his thought 
is exceedingly instructive and suggestive. Plainly, also, he 
has a system. For the use of general scholars, especially 
for the use which he had in view—that of a text-book ia 
colleges—we are of the opinion that it would have been better 
had he outlined his system more formally, grading and co- 
ordinating his princ’ples. So, along the various and extended 
paths which his discussion takes, he would have given more 
holding-places for the student's thought. His book, how- 
ever, will find a noble place among the most earnest, cardid, 
dil'gent, and thorough contributions to the scientific study of 
the numan mind which this generation has produced. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By 
Thomas Deleany Bernard, M.A. (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers.) The object of the eight lectures contained 
in this volume is to show that the New Testament exhibits a 
scheme of progressive doctrine fashioned for permanent and 
universal use. They were delivered before the University of 
Oxford on the Bampton Foundation, and Dr. Alvah Hovey, 
in a prefatory note, declares his opinion that they deserve 
unqualified commendation, being ‘' as nearly perfect both in 
substance and form as any human production can well be 
made, awakening curiosity, satisfying reason, and strength- 
ening faith.” The author's thought 1s perfectly clear in his 
own mind, and he has in lucid statements made it equally 
clear to the reader. Among the already famous and valua- 
ble Bampton lectures this course will continue to hold a 
prominent place. The importance ascribed to the order of 
the books is mainly to the chief divisions, and more faintly to 
its details. That the New Testament as asingle book is a 
growth is fully recognized, but that the arrangement of 
parts has been according to a law of internal fitness is made 
manifest. The lectures mark the characteristics and fanc- 
tions of the successive stages of the divine course of instruc- 
tion im particular doctrines as parts of a progressive scheme, 
80 as to show more clearly the fact of a unity in the divine plan 
of teaching. ‘The first lecture is upon the New Testament as 





its principles, holding that the divine teaching coincides in 
extent with the full book. The second and third lectures 
trace the progressive idea through the gospels, the fourth 
and fifth carry it through the Acts of the Apostles, the sixth 
and seventh follow it carefully in its advancement to a 
higher point by the knowledge of higher relations, motives, 
and powers found in Christ Jesus through the epistles, and 
the eighth carries it to completion in the glorious consum- 
mation made known in the Apocalypse. No one can read 
these scholarly and spiritual lectures without a deepening 
sense of the unity of the truth and a quickening faith in the 
progress not only of doctrine through the Word, but also of 
its triumph in the world. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg. By Ben- 
jamin Worcester. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Thie work 
contains a very full and faithful account of the great Swede— 
bis parentage and early history, his academic and scientific 
career, his travels and correspondence, his connection with 
the government and his influencein the Swedish Diet, bis 
inventions and discoveries, his persecution by some of the 
clergy, his spiritual trials and conflicts, and his writings, 
philosophic, ecientific, and religious. A complete chrono- 
logical catalogue of his works (published and unpublished) 
is given in an appendix, which covtaius much other interest- 
ing und valuatle information; and these amount to no less 
than one hundred and fifty in number—half of them, how 
ever, being quite small, leas than one hundred pages. It is 
the most complete and interesting biography of Swedenborg 
that bas yet appeared, to our knowledge; containing much 
valuable information about this remarkable man and his 
mission not to be found in any other life of him that we have 
ever seen. It tells, indeed, about aj! that the average reader 
would care to know, and tells it in such a pleasant way se to 
wik our respeet and admiration for the author. He was 
favored as no previous biographer of the illustrious Swede 
bad been, in having access to the extensive and valuable 
‘collection of documents in three large octavo volumes,” 
photo-lithographed not many years ago by the Rev. R.8 
Tafel, of London. And the chapters giving an aceount of 
Swedenborg’s religious experiences, and the manner and 
measure of his spiritual preparation for his alleged mission, 
may be profitably read and pondered by the Christian student 
of whatever pame. The work is enriched with an agreeable 
portrait of Swedenborg, and a copious index, which adds 
greatly to its value. 


Views on Vexed Questions. By William W. Kinsley. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co.) Seven essays are grouped 
in this volume, aud reveal a calm, thoughtful spirit in their 
author. There is no evidence of haste in the preparation of 
these papers. Mr. Kinsley has evidently read and poudered 
deeply on questions that indeed have vexed many souls, and 
his conclusions are worthy of publication. His view of the 
supernatural is that ‘‘ physical and perbaps intellectual phe- 
nomena are due to an efficiency once imparted by the Creator 
to the earth and its inhabitants, but now abiding in them, 
operating apart from himself, and subject to fixed conditions ; 
that through compliance with these conditions the forces of 
matter and of thought become servitors of the Divine Will in 
the same way as of the human, only in an immeasurably 
greater degree.” He thinks tbis theory accords perfectly with 
the claims of science, aud enables discouraged souls to feel 
the warm grasp of the hand of their Heavenly Father. 
‘* Mental Life Below the Human,” ** When did the Human 
Race Begin ?” ** Satan Anticipated.” ‘‘The Key to Success,” 
“Shelley,” ‘‘ The Bronte Sisters,” are subjects treated fully 
and with ability. 


The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection from a Lawyer's 
Standpoint. By Charles R. Morrison. (Andover: Warren 
F. Draper.) This book grew out of # need felt by the author 
for a compact and thoroughly reliable statement of the prin- 
cipal historical facta to the authenticity and integrity of 
the New Testament writings concerping our Lord, and the 
presumptions from them which establish his claims as our 
divine Redeemer and Saviour. There is nothing new in the 
volume, but the collation of facts is done with scholarly care, 
and the foot-notes and references make the book valuable 
to every student. Every Christian should know how firmly 
established is the fact of Christ’s resurrection, and this vol- 
ume should be placed not only in the minister's library, but 
where it can be used in the Sunday-school and by the family. 
For if there be doubt on this important fact, there will be un- 
certainty all along the line of belief, since if ‘* Christ be 
not risen, your faith is vain.” 


Those Pretty St George Girls. Anonymous, (Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson.) We do not much wonder that the author 
of this delectable story has withheld his or her name. It does 
little credit to any one, man or woman, aud we altogether 
discredit the guess which some one has made ascribing it to 
the authoress of ‘‘ A Transnvlanted Rose.” The present work 
deals with characters in so-called English high life, and with 
the fortunes of two pretty and frivolous maidens whose name 
is chosen to title the book. There is a profusion of all the 
estimable and patrician qualities that one may expect in the 
English high life of the popular lady’s-book conception, and, 
to quote the explanatory abstract on the title-page, *‘ the 
whole novel savors strongly of flirtation, delicately but 
piquantly carried on, in fashionable and aristocratic society.” 
This is a recommendation of its merits to which nothing 
more can ve added. 


Suggested Modifications of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL D. (Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper.) There can be little doubt but that the new 
version will have to be revised for the widest acceptance, 
and the work of calm, discreet scholars will be valuable in 
perfecting the English text. Dr. Riggs has carefully gone 
through the New Testament and suggested changes, some- 
times returning to the old translation, often preferring a 
new word or form of expression. The reading of the re- 
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umns, with explanations in copious foot-notes. The fruit of 
many years’ study is here given. 

The Island of Nantucket. By Edw. K. Godfrey. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard ) The whole alphabet of information con- 
cerning this interesting island is contained in this volume, 
from its Agriculture to its Yachts. All that a stranger would 
wish to know in order to reach the place and find comfort 
able lodging, all that the antiquarian, or geologist, or 
botanist, or historian, or geographer, or sociologist would 
seek to discover, is spread out on these pages. Maps ac 
company the book, and are reliable. Happy the place that 
has such a compiler of facts as Mr. Godfrey, of Nantucket! 

Mysteries of Godliness. By Horatio G. Kern. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippiveott & Co) It would be well i! many 
& jJayman troubled with perplexing questions would sit down 
calmly and work them ont as the author of this volume has 
dene. Ten essays, with introduction and conclusion, make 
up the book. There is nothing brilliant or original in these 
papers, but they mark an earnest purpose in a thoughtful 
spirit. The topics discussed are Eternity, Trinity, Immor- 
tality, Sin, Atonement, Sovereignty, Resurrection, Judgment, 
**The End ” 

Hand- Book for Hospitals. (New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This book is filled with the most valuable information on the 
care of the sick, and all related topics. It will be found use- 
ful by every nurse in private families. Its general sugges- 
tions and instruction in air-supply and heating, drainage, 
care of the insane, etc., are worthy the close attention of all. 
The book is numbered thirty-two in the issues of the State 
Charities Aid Association. 

X. Y. Z. By Anna Katharirfe Green. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) A brief, interesting story in the experience of 
& detective, who, following a clew to discover a band of 
counterfeiters, he)ps to disclose a mischievous plot in a fam- 
jly, save the reputajyion of an injured son, and bring justice 
to all. The story is vivacious, atid though, of no great value, 
reveals the nobleness and meanness in human character. 


Bird- Bolte. By Francis Tiffany. (Boston : George H. Ellis.) 
These admirable brief compositions. many of them contribu- 
tions to the Sunday ‘‘ Herald” of Roston, make a bright 
and readable volume. They show ability to do valuable 
work. There is much observation and thinking condensed 
into these brevities. It is a delightful book to read on the 
cars. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—THeE LEONARD Scott PuBLIsHInG COMPANY have un 
dertaken a new monthly magazine, which will make its first 
appearance in November, and will be called the ‘‘ Shake- 
speariana.” 

—THE QUESTION of international copyright and other legal 
methods of protecting authors and artists will come up be- 
fore the International Literary Congress, which will meet at 
Berne September 10. 

—F. Leyroupt (New York) has published a revised and 
enlarged edition of ‘‘ Library Aids,’ by Samuel 8. Green, of 
the Worcester Free Library. This admirable little book is 
fu!l of information for book-owners and librarians. 

—THE ‘‘ HOMILETIC MaGazinge” (London) for September 
contains the usual amount of material, useful to the student, 
dangerous to the indolent. Valuable thoughts on Visiting, 
by the Rev. L. H. Byrnes, are found in the miscellaneous 
section. 

—James R. Oscoop & Co. (Boston) issue the frst of a 
series of Horse Stories by George E. Waring, Jr. These stories 
are issued in pamphlet form, at the price of ten cents each. 
‘* Vix,” the first of the series, is full of spirit, and not wanting 
in genuine pathos. 

—“A NEWPORT AQUARELLE,” & summer story recently 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, is cleverly written, 
but not specially strong. It gives some good descriptions of 
Newport life, and the descriptive power of the writer is 
much stronger than the dramatic. 

—THE ORANGEJUDD Co have issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Caarles Hallock’s ‘‘ Sportsman’s Gazetteer.” This 
volume of a thousand pages has passed through six editions, 
and is the recognized authority on all matters pertaining to 
field sports. It is fall of all kinds of information, and is a 
sporting guide to all parts of the continent. 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will begin the publication in 
the Fall of an Englith anthology ia five volumes, to be entitled 
‘*Eoglish Verse.” The work will be edited by W. J. Linton 
and R. H. Stoddard. It will be well supplied with biograph- 
ical, explanatory, and other notes, aud will undoubtedly 
take its place among the most valuable collections of Eng- 
lish poetry. “ 

—TnHE AMBRICAN TRACT SOCIETY has issued an edition of 
* Christianity’s Challenge,” by Dr. Herrick Johnson. These 
eleven sermons are worthy of the most extended circulation, 
both for the truth which they contain and for the energy 
and clearness with which it is stated. The book has already 
been reviewed in these columns, and we add further com 
mendation to what has already received abundant praise. 

—ROBERTS BROTHERS. Boston, have commenced the pub 
lication of a ‘‘ Classic Series,’ which is to include a selec 
tion of the foremost works of all literatures. Toe firs 
volume contains ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” ‘* Marmion,” and 
the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Ministrel.” It is bound with the good 
taste which these publishers always show, ia of a very con- 
venient size, clearly printed, and sold at $1.00. The series 
promises to be one of permanent value. 

—CHARLES 8CRIBNER'S Sons have just issued the eigh- 
teenth edition of Professor A. L. Perry’s ‘‘ Political Econo- 
my.” This has long been recognized as the standard book 
in its department, and Professor Perry is perhaps the fore- 
most teacher of political economy in this country. Huis 
book as it is now issued is the production of a iifetime of 
thought and study, and no one who is interested in the sci- 
ence, whatever his position may be on the free-trade ques- 
tion, can afford to leave this work uworead. 
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IN AND ABCUT BOSTON. 


European influence upon Boston is immense. We 
import many things besides silks, wines, and fashion- 
plates. Boston is justly noted for its musical culture, 
and ranks easily as a foremost city of musical influ- 
ence and inspiration on the continent. And yet great 
musicians are not indigenous to her soil, nor are the 
successful conductors. They come from Fatherland. 
The musical seascn which will scon open promises 
fresh importations of European influences, if not of 
artists. Henschel and Tourjée are abroad, and so is 
the remarkable concert manager, Mr. H. L. Higginson. 
It is the anticipation in musical circles that the Hig- 
ginson symphony concerts will be the rage again the 
coming season. In this connection a bit of history 
may be interesting to readers of this letter. Some 
twenty years ago symphony concerts were popular in 
B sten under the auspices of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, composed largely of Harvard graduates, 
whose rooms in Pemberton Square contain the most 
complete musical library in the United States. John 
S. Dwight, a Unitarian clergyman, is its President, 
and is favorably known in all parts of the world as an 
interesting essayist and music critic, and for years 
edited the ‘‘ Musica] Journal,” which was highly prized 
for Mr. Dwight’s editorials and critiques. 

The Harvard Musical Association concerts retained 
their popularity with the élite until some fifteen years 
ago, when Theodore Thomas came here from New 
York with his splendid orchestra. Then Car] Zzrrhan 
was sharply criticised as an orchestral conductor, and 
from that time the interest in the Harvard concerts 
gradually waned. Musical Boston had really come to 
depend on a New York conductor for its taking sym- 
phony concerts ; and while the Harvard concerts were 
more or less ridiculed, the “‘something new” which 
Thomas gave was au fait. But Thomas had only his 
short day, for his concerts did not pay expenses; and 
Boston, after giving the cold shoulder to the Harvard 
Association, found that the New York conductor 
would serve its purpose only so long as it was for his 
pecuniary interest so to do. In short, Boston was fast 
losing its reputation as a musical metropolis, until 
Listemann, the famous violinist, backed financially 
by A. P. Peck, began a series of symphony concerts, 
conducting the so-called Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The enterprise failed financially. A Pbilharmonic 
Society was now organized, ostensibly to assist Liste- 
mann in his rivalry with the Harvard concerts. Com- 
posed of leading musicians and amateurs of Boston, 
its prospects at first were brilliant. No tickets were 
sold at its concerts, a fee of ten dollars being paid by 
the members, who received a given number of tickets 
to distribute privately. The Philharmonic concerts 
were popular, and everybody wanted to join the so- 
ciety, but as there were limits to sccommodationa, the 
outs naturally felt disgruntled. Meanwhile the Har- 
vard concerts did not pay. 

It was during the first season of the Philharmonic 
concerts that a man arrived in this country from 
Europe destined to create a genuine stir in musical 
circles; Georg Hensche), of no great reputation as a 
musician, but possessed of a fine personal presence, 
and of great magnetic force. Instantly he was a 
great favorite with the élite. Whetber he sang, played, 
or conducted, everything this man Henschel did was 
applauded ; the Harvard members fell into line, and 
there was serious thought of dismissing Zerrhan and 
taking Henschel as his successor, thinking thereby to 
save their concerts and organize a successful rivalry 
against the Philharmonics. While the plan was 
maturing a decided sensation was tprung upon the 
public by the publication in the daily papers of a letter 
from a wealthy banker, and a member of the Harvard 
Association, Mr. M. L. Higginson, announcing his 
purpose to provide, to the extent of $100 000, a series 
of symphony concerts for the people, with Georg 
Henschel as conductor, and the tickets to be sold at 
thirty-five cents each. Boston instantly became a 
whirlpool of musical excitement, and Higginson was 
lauded as the great philanthropist and patron of music. 
Crowds flocked to buy tickets, but lo! the speculators 
had bought most of them, and instead of ‘ poor 
people’s concerts” there were only threngs of the 
élite. 

In order to thwart the speculators last season Mr. 
Higginson purchased half of the house and sold the 
seats among his wealthy friends, and the people’s 
symphony concerts were more fashionably attended 
than ever before. So crowded were they that public 
rebesrsals each week had to be given to satisfy the 
popular demand. Upto this time there were three 
series of symphony concerts in Boston: the Harvard, 
the Philharmonic, and the People’s. Last season the 
Harvard concerts subsided, and it is among the on dit 
that the Philharmonic: will subside this season, leav- 
ing the field to the Higginson mcnopoly. Asa result 
of the long contest nothing bas paid por will pay in 


Boston but Higginson’s poor people’s copoerts, Be 


action, however, is anticipated, and good judges 
already see signs that the coming season will witness 
its beginning. 

From the first Henschel as a conductor has been 
severely, almost savagely, criticised by the musicians ; 
but with a salary of $11,000 a year, and cheered on by 
great popular eclat, he bas carried all before him, 
while the shrewd management of Mr. Higginson has 
quite cleared the ficld of competitors. It is the 
opinion of good judges that Henschel is not a great 
conductor; many elements mix in him which secure 
popular effect. At the same time I find that Zerrahn 
is steadily gaining as a conductor in the esteem of 
temperate wise people, as well as in the esteem of crit- 
ics] musicians. 

Dr. Tourjée, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, hopes to build a large music hal! in the rear of 
their building, in which he proposes to put the finest 
organ in the world. There is anticipation that the 
great organ in Music Hall, which has been sold on 
condition that it sha)] remain in its present position 
& year, may be made over to answer Mr. Tourjée’s 
great expectation. Undoubtedly Mr. Tourjée would 
like to eclipse a}] that is, or ever was, or ever shall be, 
beside, on this planet, in the shape of a musical con- 
servatory of a miscellaneous sort ; and to compass this 
end I am not sure that after an instant ejaculatory 
prayer he would not undertake to remove the entire 
eastern hemisphere to Boston, or even to invade the 
supernal precincts of the New Jerusalem and 
bring down harpers and singers from that unequaled 
choir ! 

Vacation season will soon be over, and we shall see 
how much real communion with God and nature there 
has been. I fear that it will be largely the old story of 
imitation instead of experience, and vital inspiration, 
and conecious life. ‘‘ America is provincial. It is an 
immense Halifax.” ‘‘The grasshopper on the turret 
of Faneuil Hall gives a proper hint of the men below.” 

I meet many educators, teachers, and presidents of 
colleges at Ginn & Heath’s, looking at their list of 
books, which, I believe, in classical departments, take 
the lead in this country—certainly in New England. 
They anticipate a large Fall trade, and the men whom I 
meet are enthusiastic to introduce the best text-books: 
those which have the least husk. Their books sell 
well in the West and in California. 

The mania for cheap literature in Boston, where the 
average standard of reading, as shown by the Public 
Library tables, is relatively better than that of any 
other great city of the country, imposes a severe strain 
upon the managers to keep up to a respectable level 
public taste in the character of books read. The de- 
mand of the Library to-day is not so much better books 
as better readers. Life is superficial, sensuous, sensa- 
tional, rather than thoughtful, earnest, sincere. Light 
reading of a pleasant sort is in demand because life is 
shallow. 





—A young man tells me that of ten who united with 
a Baptist church, all rejected the dogma of close com- 
munion, and five the dogma that immersion is the only 
mode of baptism. They were received on the ground 
that they would conform to the rules of the church. 
—There is a mot of acertain witty journalist concern- 
ing the adjustments of the troubles in the Church of 
the Advent; ‘‘Ob,” said he, ‘‘the whole trouble is 
just here - half of the congregation worship the God of 
their fathers, and the others the fathers themselves.” 
—I heard a clergyman in a prayer-meeting, within a 
month, dilate upon the seriousness with which Jona- 
than Edwares read bis daily newspaper. Some of the 
irreverent young men smiled. 
; OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 


A convention of pastors and laymen of all evangel- 
ical denominations has been called to meet in Farwell 
Hall, September 18-20, for the discussion of ‘ Prac- 
tical Methods of Christian Work.” Mr. Moody is to be 
in the city at that time, and will preside over the con- 
vention. Messrs. Sankey and Granahan are to have 
charge of the singing. ~- 

Some time last May an effort was made, unheralded 
and by one man, to provide for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the newsboys. For several weeks this man 
worked on alone. After a time one or two churches, 
or rather eertain members of these churches, became 
interested in his work, and came to hisaid. At present 
he reaches between 250 and 300 newsboys each Sab- 
bath. His school is somewhat difficult to manage, but 
it is doing great good, and with the newsboys them- 
selves is very popular. The only lack is teachers. 
As in the Chinese Sunday-schools, one teacher can 
only look after a few pupils. 

Attendance at the school is secured by the giving 
of tickets, a certain number of which entitle the 





holder to » specified reward, slight in itself, but of 





sufficient value to create a spirit of rivalry among the 
boys. The school is now held in the Skating Rink, 
but a building will soon be needed, and, we trust, pro- 
vided. We have long had a Newsboys’ Home, and it 
has been doing good service, but for some reason this 
new departure has been rewarded with a success 
wholly unanticipated. Perhaps it is because its leader 
has shrewdly mingled’ a little common sense with his 
Christian teaching, and has thus made the boys feel 
that he is really their friend. This raises the question 
whether there is any class of the population in our cities 
that could not be won over to a Christian life were 
right methods employed. But who shall teach us 
what these methods are, and how to use them? How 
is it that an old institution, well officered, and with 
sufficient resources behind it, has never yet had any- 
thing like the success in reaching the newsboys that 
from the first haa attended the efforts of this simple- 
hearted, unpretending Christian worker? The managers 
of the Newsboys’ Home are as anxious to ‘o the boys 
good as he is. In many instances their efforts have 
been strikingly rewarded. But it still remains true 
that the boys go to the Skating Rink by scores when 
they go to the Home by ones and twos. The 
Rink is for them a sort of People’s Church, while 
the Home is a sort of Boston Back Bay Cathedral. 

Two classes of people are probably about equally 
happy over the failure of the friends of high license 
to compel Mayor Harrison to carry out the provisions 
of the Harper or the State law; viz., the out-and-out 
friends of the saloons, and those prohibitionists who 
deny that a man can be a temperance man unless he 
thinks and acts with them. We had supposed that a 
case to be taken to the Supreme Court next month, 
to test the validity of the law, had been agreed upon, 
but we now learn that the quo warranto proceedings 
are to be stopped, and that the only hope of the friends 
of the law is in the Governor. Unless he interferes, 
Mayor Harrison’s licenses will be good till next April, 
after which all parties admit that the Harper bill must 
be obeyed. Meanwhile members of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee have sent a petition to the Governor, and not 
without the hope that he will put a stop to the high- 
handed proceedings of our present city government. 

The step has been well considered, and there is 
some prospect that it will prove successful. Mean- 
while the saloons are enjoying an extensive patronage, 
and the advocates of prohibition are telling us that the 
only way out of our difficulties is to pass a probibition 
law pure and simple, and that we should find its exe- 
cution as easy as our high license law. Perhaps they 
are right. 

Programmes have been sent out announcing a tem- 
perance meeting of several days’ durstion at Lake 
Bluff. The exercises promise to be interesting. Miss 
Willard is to be present at some of the later sessions, 
and to have a prominent part in them. Her Western 
trip is said to have been a great success. Elder Jutkins 
and other stanch prohibitionists are to close these 
temperance meetings with a prohibition convention. 
We only wish it were as easy to prevent the sale of 
liquor as it is to pass resolutions calling for its pre- 
vention ; that a law could be framed and put into oper- 
ation that would make men temperate and moral, 
willing or unwilling. For reasons best known to him- 
self, God has not made men on this plan. The 
morality of which he approves is the morality of 
choice. 

The thank-offerings of the ladies of the Woman’s 
Board of the Interior for recent revivals abroad, and 
especially in Turkey and Japan, have already 
amounted to nearly $450. Other gifts will come in. 
These ladies hope to pay $40,000 into the treasury of 
the Board during the current missionary year. Their 
Friday morning meetings, faithfully reported for the 
“Advance” each week, are usually quite large and 
enthusiastic. Were all Christian women as earnest 
and faithful as those who gather here, the world would 
soon be converted, even without the aid of the men. 

The papers report a very large attendance at the 
sessions of the American Association of Science at 
Minneapolis. The papers read, though many of them 
are technical and not readily understood, have been lis- 
tened to by goodly numbers of the citizens of the 
place. The savants have been warmly welcomed, and 
will be treated with all the courtesy and consideration 
they would receive in an Eastern city. Minneapolis 
itself is as great a wonder as anything the scientists 
can show. Its present population is 100,000, and it is 
still growing. 








THE GOSPEL VERSUS MORMONISM. 


The whole Christian public of the United States has an in- 
terest in the Utah situation, and has need to know 9s much 
as possible as to the relative strength of the contending 
forces, and what progress has been made in matching gospel 
truth against Mormon error. The first attempts made to 
reach the strange population of the Great Salt Lake 
Basin were rather crude and ilhadvised. Little by lit- 


tle is was discovered thet the ordinary means and methods 
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of missionary work were impracticable and compara- 
tively of little value, and so modifications were made 
and others substituted. In particular, the school was found 
to be of supreme worth as an entering wedge, and, other 
things being equal, one woman was found to be equa! to two 
or three men in breaking down pr¢jadice and exciting inter 
est iu ‘‘ Gentile” ideas and measures. After about ten years 
of toil we have these facts and figures as a partial result : 

Six denominations, including the Roman Catholics, ard 
the Baptists, who have just commenced, are united in making 
assault upor the Mormon works. Here is a summary of 
what four are doing. The Presbyterians were early in their 
advent, and have spread themselves from Idaho to Arizona, 
and are pushing things with vigor along the whole line. 
They have eighteen ministers and fifty-one teachers, twelve 
churches, with 310 members, and thirty-three echools, with 
about 2000 pupils. The Congregationalists follow, with 
two churches and seven ministers, 200 members, sixteen 
schools, twenty-one teachers, and about 700 scholars. In 
Salt Lake they have schools in four wards, and an academy, 
soon to be housed in a $30,000 building. The Episcopalians 
have five schools and near 700 scholars, five churches, seven 
clergymen, and 395 communicants. The Methodists have 
five schools, six churches, ten preachers, 189 members, and 
430 scholars. Salt Lake and Ogden are thoroughly occupied 
with non- Mormon institutions, and these are the two strategic 
towns of the territory—centers of population and of trade. 
The former has five churches, with a fair membership, as 
many academies, well patronized, and five other schools of 
lower grade. Summing up the above figures we, have: 27 
churches and 58 schools scattered through more than fifty 
of the principal towns of Utah; 44 ministers and 90 
teachers, 1,070 church members, and 4,100 scholars, mostly 
from Mormon homes. 

Bat, then, as showing the strength of the foe, and how 
far we are from complete victory, see these other figures. 
The dominant ‘‘ church" claims a membership of 100,000. 
And these devotees are officered and led by these ecclesias- 
tical digaitaries, to wit: John Taylor, President, and ez- 
officio ** prophet, seer, and revelator,” with two counselors, 
twelve aposties, fifty patriarchs, 265 bishops (with two 
counsellors each, or 530 in al)) 1,290 priests, 3200 high 
priests, 1.470 teachers, 4,200 members of ‘‘ seventies,’’ 3,220 
deacons (who sweep, build fires, etc.), 11,000 elders (from 
whose ranks missionaries are chosen). Since one may wear 
several of the above titles, large allowance must be made 
for duplicates and triplicates, but the church has from one- 
third to one-half of that 25.000 for office-bearers. Here is 
the wily foe, fully determined to hold his own, even to the 
188t ditch. While our gains are solid and rapid, and steadily 
increasing, yet ‘‘ very much land remains to be possessed.”’ 

CORRESPONDENT. 








NOT 80 BAD AS IT’S PAINTED. 


I read with much interest your admirable article, ‘‘ Dan- 
ger to the Family.” In your incidental allusion to the liberal 
divorce Jaws of Indiana I see you, in common with many 
others, labor under the mistaken notion that our State en- 
courages a dissolution of the most sacred of contracta. Oar 
present Divorce Statute went into force March 10, 1873. Our 
causes for divorce are set forth in Sec. 1,032, page 197, Ind. 
Rev. Stat., Ed. 1881, to wit: 

‘1, Adultery (where there is no connivance with inno- 
cent party). 

“2 Impotency, existing at time of marriage. 

‘*3. Abandonment for two years. 

‘4 Cruel and inhuman treatment. 

‘*S. Habitual drunkenness. 

“6. A failure on the part of the husband to make a 
reasonable provision for his family for two years.” 

These facts are not admitted on default of one of the 
parties, but they must be proven by reputable witnesses. 
Strangers cannot come here and get ‘‘ ready-made” divorces, 
as is generally believed by some; but, on the contrary, 
an applicant for a divorce must file his sworn petition, 
setting forth the cause, and also that he has been a bona 
fide resident of the State of Indiana for two years last 
past, and of the county for six months. Oa the trial these 
last two allegations must be proven by at least ‘‘ two witpesses 
who are resident freeholders and householders*’ (Sec. 1031). 
Certainly you would not ask for anything more stringent 
than this if you are in favor of divorces for any cause, This 
Indiana divorce matter is referred to, epithetically, so often 
by various journals outside the State that Hoosiers are be- 
coming just a little sensitive. Weare aware that we are 
guilty of enough, and too many, sins; but of the ‘ easy 
divorce” we plead ‘‘ not guilty.” E. C. BickeL. 

Evxuakr, Ind. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—Dr. Cullis, of Boston, has purchased land at North Con- 
way, N. H., on which to hold Faith Cure conventions. 

—Saint Paul's Church, Burlington, Vt., has organized a 
surpliced male choir. 

—Of the nine graduates from Andover Seminary, five will 
enter upon missionary work in the West, and two will join 
the mission field. 

—From the estate of the late Frederick Marquand, of 
Southport, Conn., $19 892 have been paid over to the Amer- 
ican Sunday-scheol Union, ‘‘for the general uses and pur- 
poses of the society,’’ which makes the cfficial announce- 
ment with hearty appreciation of the promptness of the 
executors. 

—Miss Clara Barton, the new superintendent of the wo- 
man’s prison at Sherborn, Mass., when she met her nearly 





half a hundred employees for the first time, made a charac- 
teristic, though informal, address to them, which was occa- 
sioned by her assuming the additional duties of treasurer 
and steward; Deacon Hiram A. Stevens, the former incum 

bent, having turned over books, papers, money, and keys to 
her. For twenty years past Miss Barton has labored for 
no compensation whatever, and during the three months 
past the montbly wages sent her from the State have not 
been taken from the c fficial envelopes at all, and she conveyed 
the impression, in her remarks, that her services as superin- 
tendent, treasurer, and steward at the Sherborn Reforma- 
tory would very likely be gratuitous. Sweaking of her new 
duties, occasioned by the abolishment of the treasurer's and 
steward’s offices, she said that the Sherborn prison was a 
text to the world, but in in its financial relations it was small. 
The new duties of purchasing supplies, she stated, would 
occupy from ten to twenty minutes a day of her time. She 
came to the pr'son, sne said, after about four months’ con- 
sideration of Governor Butler's invitation, which she likened 
unto a bugle-call from the General, as in the days gone by, 
when he calied her to the bloody fields of carnage, and be- 
cauee sbe desired to save the institution from the clutches of 
investigation. In referring to the business training she had 
received, Miss Barton stated she began business when she was 
@ little girl, her age being about fifteen years, and had done 
business all her life. She will serve in the capacities named, 
without any increase of salary. althougt the law allows her 
to employ an assistant at $1,000 annually. She proposes to 
do the business herself which the State has employed & man 
to do ever since the woman's prison was occupied, and which 
expense the past few years is estimated to have been some 
#3,000 annually. 

—The constitution of the first Sunday-school in Amherst, 
written in 1820 by Noah Webster, at that time a resident of 
the town, has lately been discovered among a list of old 
papers in the possession of Mrs. Boltwood. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The corner-stone of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., was laid last week. The services were in- 
teresting. Also one for a new church at Wenonah, N. J. 

—The Hill Street Methodist Protestant Church at Newark, 
N.J., has been greatly improved during the summer vaca- 
tion. The improvements have cost about #4 000. 

—S8t. Luke’s Lutheran Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
purchased ground on which they propose to erect a new 
church building at once. 

—The people and pastors in the northern part of New 
York State are enthusiastic on the subject of inviting the 
children from the tenements of New York to visit them. 
There is a rivalry between different sections as to which shall 
entertain the greatest number. 

—8t. James’ Episeopal Church at Harlem, N. Y., has pur- 
chased a new building site at Seventy-first Street and 
Madison Avenue. The church was organized in 1810. 

—The New York Abolition Reunion will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the New York City 
Anti Slavery Society at the Tabernacle Church, Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, October 2. 

—The Rev. A. B. Simpson, President of the Gospel Taber- 
nacle Board of Trustees. has filed plans for a new house of 
worship, to be built at 259 and 261 West Thirty-second Street, 
New York, at a cost of $20,000. 

—The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania 
will hold its forty-second annual convention at Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Pa., September 19. The synod is 
composed of sixty-nine ministers, Last year this synod con- 
tributed over $26,000 for benevolent objects. 

—The Women’s Christian Temperance Home, which was 
started by the late William E. Dodge a short time before 
his death, is now in successful operation at 440 East Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

—A series of revival meetings are being conducted at the 
Gospel Chapel recently erected by the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y, led by the Rev. 
D. L. Chubbuck. The meetings are considered successful. 

—The Centennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States will convene in October for its 
opening services at Christ Church in Philadelphia, the place 
where the first convention met one hundred years ago. Nearly 
#6 000 have been expended in restoring the church as nearly 
as possible to its appearance when the first convention as- 
sembled within its walls. The history of the church is inter- 
esting. It was erected in 1695, during the reign of William 
IIL., and was built partly of wood and partly of brick. In 
1727 tae present edifice was built, and was nine years in 
process of construction. In 1754 the tower and steeple were 
built and a chime of eight bells was hung; a portion of the 
money to defray the expenses was raised by lottery. 
Many relics of ante Revolutionary date have been 
collected by the committee of the church. There are 
many interesting associations connected with this church 
that are deserving of mention: the Continental Con- 
gress assembled here for worship on the 20'h of July, 1775 
the day having been set apart for general humiliation, fast- 
ing, and prayer throughout all the American provinces. 
Benjamin Franklin and Robert Morris were members of the 
vestry of the church. Bishop White was baptized in thie 
church ; his remains now rest under the chancel. The Book 
of Common Prayer for the American branch of the Episcopal 
Church was ratified in this building, and in the parish library 
is a copy of the Prayer Book published in Oxford, with the 
alterations made in the handwriting of Bishop White. 
Among the long list of illustrious persons whose names are 
on the parish burial list are John Nixon, Peyton Randolph, 
Francis Hopkinson, Chief—Justice Tighlman, Commodores 
Biddle aud Davis. At the first general convention there were 
present two bishops and seventeen clergymen ; now there are 
sixty-two bishops and over three thousand clergymen. 


—The bells for Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have arrived from Belgium and were hung last week. There 





are twenty-five in all, the largest weighing three thousand 
pounds, the smallest two hundred pounds. They are memo- 
rial—presented in memory of the wife of one of the members 
of the church—and are said to be the finest ever sent to this 
country. 

—At the parish meeting of St.‘ Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Glen Cove, L. I , it was voted to erect a new church edifice, to 
cost $25 000. 

—The Second Reformed Church at Somerville, N. J.,-has 
paid cff a debt of $3 000 

—The New Mission Chapel of the Central Congregational 
Church at Brooklyn, New York, on Ralph Avenue, near 
Fulton. It will be ready for occupancy about October 1. 

—The Gospel Service at the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation Pavilion, near the entrance to Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is well attended. Preaching Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. 

—The Clinton Avenue Dutch Reformed Church of Newark, 
N. J., has been conducting for some time a mission in the 
lower part of the city. The attendance at the services has 
increased 80 rapidly that its present accommodations are 
inadequate. A committee has been appointed to receive 
funds to purchase a site and erect a suitable building. The 
mission will be known as the Hope Chapel Mission, and will 
be under the care of a managing committee, subject to the 
approval of the churches and schools contributing to the 
purchase and erection of the property. Over $4 000 have 
already been subscribed for this purpose. 

—Last year, according tothe ‘' Christian Advocate,” the 
Rev. J. M. King, a well-known Methodist minister of New 
York City, resolved to stay in town for the summer season. 
He told three or four ministers with churches in the same 
section as his own that they might notify their congrega- 
tions that he could be called upon while their own pastors 
were away in case of sicknes3 or death. During the months 
of July, August, and September he attended ninety-five 
funerals in his own section of the city, which was one more 
than an average of one funeral a day for the whole period. 

—The Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are to erect a chapel for the use of the Mission Sun- 
day-school, which they hope will in time develop into an 
organized church. 

—The Eighteenth Ward Citizens’ Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held a mass-meeting to protest against the enforcement 
of the excise laws. The temperance people of Brooklyn are 
making & vigorous fight for the preservation of the Sabbath 
in that city, as well as the enforcement of the excise laws as 
they now stand. 

—The Long Island Camp-Meeting Association, which was 
established at Merrick, Long Island, some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago, has not been as prosperous as its originators 
hoped it would be. It was designed with a view of elevating 
the tone of camp-meeting exercises and of affording a 
place of summer resort for Methodist families free from the 
objectionable features of the usual summer resorts. Among 
the things that have caused its failure has been the high 
price psid for the land originally; secondly, the high renta 
which the trustees were compelled to ask, and the fact that 
Merrick has that pest of a summer season—morquitoes. 
The property, which consists of about fifty acres of word- 
land, will be sold on foreclosure sale September 10. The 
judgment is for $3,104. 


—To the Sundsy-school of the Church of the Puritans, in 
Harlem, a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Texas writes of his work ina long-neglected and aban- 
doned rezion, a hiding-place for bad charscters of all sorts, 
between White Oak Creek and Sulphur River. Here he 
organized two Sunday-schools, ten miles apart; also two in 
Red River County, with twelve teachers and one hundred 
and fifty seholars. He says: ‘'At one place I saw a hog 
drunk from eating peaches that had been used in making 
peach- brandy, and he acted like a drunken man.” 


—The fourteenth annual camp-meeting of the Ocean Grove 
Assoeiation opened Monday, and continues for ten days, The 
opening exercises were conducted by President Stokes, 
Bishop Wiley, and others at the Tabernacle. There were 
prayer-meetings through the day, and in the evening, after 
the opening services, the first communion was participated 
in by all church members on the grounds. 

—In the little synagogue in Fifty-seventh Street, near 
First Avenue, last Sunday, the congregation and friends of 
Rabbi Maisner gathered to commemorate the silver wedding 
of himself and Mrs. Maisner. The pulpit was very neatly 
decorated with plants and festoons. A short evening service 
was read and chanted, and addresses were delivered by Dra. 
De Sola Mendes and A. Huebsch. The former dwelt upon 
the privileges and blessings of the godly Jewish home. 
Eighteen hundred years ago, he said, paganism destroyed 
the Temple of Israel and took its people up and threw them 
broadcast as seed to build up Western Europe. But the 
Israelites carried with them their family home and light. 
And everywhere the saying of their sages had been fu’ filled : 
‘*Thy wife shall be like the fruitful vine and thy children 
like olive plants round about thy table.’’ That picture, said 
Dr. Mendes, had been realized generation after generation, 
and the congregation had met to commemorate such a home. 
He accorded al! honor to those who for twenty-five years had 
lived in and maintained such a home, and who, by good 
words and deeds, must have had the Divine Will wrought into 
every fibre of their being. The Doctor directed a few words 
of personal congratulation and encouragement to Rabbi and 
Mrs. Maisner. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Bridgeville, N. Y., 
needed money ; some of the members decided to give enter- 
tainments at their houses. Dancing was part of the pro- 
gramme, and when the money realized from the entertain- 
ments was proffered to the church treasurer the pastor pro- 
tested against its acceptance, under the advice of the presiding 
elder. The officers of the church insisted on the acceptance 
of the money. A meeting composed of the Methodist pastors 
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and a committee of the members of the churches in the vicin- 
ity was called, and, after hearivg both sides of the story, voted 
that the church could accept the money. The church 
authorities have refused to accept it. 

—The Freethinkers’ Convention will be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., from August 30 to September 2. It will be one of the 
largest gatherings of the kind ever held in this country. 
Many prominent speakers are expected. In June, the Con- 
vention, through the columns of the New York ‘‘ Herald,” 
invited to meet with them as their guest any representative 
of the orthodex churches. This invitation has been ac- 
cepted by the Rev. Thomas Mitchell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a distinguished Methodist minister. Mr. Mitchell is a mem- 
ber of the Hanson Place Methodist Church, and is not now 
a pastor; for a number of years he bas devoted himself to 
literary work. His address before the Convention will be 
delivered August 30, and will be replied to the following 
evening by the Hon. T. B. Wakeman. 

—The Congregational church at Perry, N. Y., has been 
greatly improved during the summer. 

—The colored people of Brooklyn, N. Y., are endeavoring 
te raise menev to build a church at San Domingo for their 
own people. Protestantism is in its infancy in the Island: 
there is not a Protestant church in the city of San Domingo. 
Services are held for the colored people in a dwelling in the 
outskirts of the city. So many are attracted to these serv- 
ices that it is necessary toerecta building. The Government 
of San Domingo will donate a suitable lot as soon as funds 
are secured for the building. 

THE WEST. 

—Mr. Jeremiah Milbank, of New York, will build a chureh 
to cost twenty-five thousand dollars in tue town of Milbank, 
Dakota, which is named after him. 

—Some time ago a sacred concert was given on a Sabbath 
evening, and ove hundred dollars of the proceeds was given 
to the Society for the Improvement of the Poor. At their 
first meeting the lady managers decided that it would be in- 
compatible with their principles as Christian women to ac- 
cept the donation, and therefore returned the money. That 
same evening one of the ladies told her husband what they 
had dene, and asked his opinion. Turning to his desk he 
wrote a check for one thousand dollars, and turning to his 
wife handed her the check, and said, ‘‘ There is what I think 
of your action. Hand that to the treasurer of the society. 
The ben: ficiaries of your society must not suffer for your 
determination to act as becomes Christian women.” Comment 
is unnecessary. 

—A Christian Convention is to be held in Farewell Hall, 
Chicago, September 18, 19, and 20, to be conducted by Mr. 
D. L. Moody. Farther particulars may be obtained of F. G. 
Ensign, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The debt of the Broadway Baptist Church at Louisville, 
Ky., has been paid. 

—Anew home for the aged poor is being built in Rich- 
mond, Va., at 8 cost of $12,000. It will be under the care of 
the Little Sisters ef the Poor, and is the gift of a Catholic 
gentleman of that city. 

—A Presbyterian church with a membership of eighteen 
has been organized at Old Fort, N.C 

—The Union American Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Baltimore, Md., was dedicated August 12. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Union Protestant Congregation of Mexico City 
make an appeul for funds to erect Protestant churches in 
Mexico. Numbers of young men go to Mexico every year 
hoping to better their condition; they are thrown into 
society that has no respect for the Sabbath or the Bible; 
many become converts to Catholicism. In addition to the 
appeal to provide churches at much-needed points, the Prot- 
estant Congregation of Mexico City ask for funds to estab- 
lish & reading-room where American newspapers and good 
reading-matter may be found; this will not only give a 
place of entertainment to strangers, but will also develop 
into an exchange of courtesies between our citizens resident 
and transient. Funds may be forwarded to J. Milton Green, 
Union Protestant Congregation, Mexico City. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—George A. Rawson, pastor of the church at Sidney Plains, 
N. Y., bas received a cail to the church at Pulaski, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 

—J. H. Weaver, of Weatherford, Texas, has accepted a call to the 
Sixth Church at Atlanta, Ga. 

—Charies A. Rase, pastor of the Dearborn Street Church at Boston, 
Mase,, has resigned and will accept the call to the church at Rut- 

and, Vt. 
EPISCOPAL. 

—W. F. Watkins, Jr., the assistant minister at the Church of the 
Epiphany at Philadelphia, Pa, haa resigned. 

—Harry McDowell, assistant minister at St. Mark’s Church, 
Orange, N. J., has accepted a call to St. Mark’s Church at Phiia- 
delphia, Pa. 

—Henry 8. Williamson, rector of St. Michael’s Mission Chapel at 
Trenton, N. J., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—William D. McLane, of Steubenville, Ohio, is about to enter the 
Congregational ranks. 
—James Cameron, a prominent minister of Canada, died at Chats- 
worth, Ont., August 13. 
—Martin L. Ross, pastor of the church at Sunbury, Pa., has 
received a call to the Fifteenth Charch at Philadelphia. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—T. James McFadden, rector of the Reformed Episcopal church 
at Newark, N.J., has accepteda call to the church at Rahway, 
N. J. 

—Robert Laird Collier, of Boston, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Christian church at Kentishto wn, England, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any enbecriber sending an inquiry on any enbject tc The Christiar 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei\ ier 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. | 

Where can I find Macaulay's prophecy (?) about the dissolution of 
the United States when our unoccupied territory should be peopled ? 

STOCKMAN. 

In a letter to the Hon. Henry 8. Randall, of New York, 
dated May 23, 1557, Macaulay says: ‘'I have long been con- 
vinced that institutions purely democratic must, sooner or 
Jater, destroy liberty, or civilization, or both. In Europe, 
where the population is dense, the effect would be instanta- 
neous. I bave not the smallest doubt that, if we had 
a purely democratic government here, either the 
poor would plunder the rich, and civilization would perieh; 
or order and property would be saved by a strong military 
government, and liberty would perish. But the time 
will come when New England will be as thickly populated as 
Old England. Wages will be low, and fluctuate with you as 
with us. Hundreds of thousands of operatives will 
be out of work. Distress everywhere makes the 
laborer mutinous and discontented. Here the enf- 
ferers are not therulers. . The day will come when 
in the State of New York a multitude of people, none of 
whom bas had more than half a breakfast, or expects more 
than half a diuner, will choose a legislature. . . . On one 
side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith; on the other a 

demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and 
usurers. Which of the two candidates will be pre- 
ferred by the workingman who hears his children cry for 
bread ? Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 

. . Either some Cesar or Napoleon will reize the reins 

with a strong hand, or your republic will be fearfully plun- 
dered ., and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; . .. your 
Huns and Vandals engendereé within your own country by 
your own institutions.” The entire letter is published in Lit 
teli’s ‘‘ Living Age,” May 19, 1860. Inthe light of recent events 
the demagogue who rants about the tyranny of the capital- 
ists does not meet with the sympathy or approval of the 
laboring man. Manual labor and ignorance are not insepa- 
rable, and the public school system of this country has and 
will continue to have a powerful influence for good on our 
national life. 


Please jet me know what are the beat books on Luther and the 
Lutheran Church in America, I want to prepare a lecture, or series 
of lectures, for my people in connection with the approaching 
quater-centenary. 

The best book on Luther and his times is by Dr. Julius 
Késtlin—** Martin Luther, Sein Leben und Seine Schriften.” 
A second edition, in two volumes, has recently appeared. 
There is @ smaller work by the same author—‘‘ Luther's 
Leben,” 1882. It has manv illustrations. Scribners will 
repubiish it in Euglish translation this Fall. {In English, Dr. 
Sears’s ‘ Life of Luther” is of special value. The+ketch 
in the ‘‘ Schouberg-Cotta Family,” though set in a fiction, 
is true to the facts of history, and remarkably well drawn, 
D’Aubigne’s ‘* History of the Reformation” gives a powerfal 
representation. Dr. Fieher'’s ‘‘ The Reformation” is clear, 
comprehensive—the best hand-book we have. Carlyle’s 
** Heroes and Hero- Worship” issuyggestive. There are articles 
on Luther and the Lutheran Church in the encyclopedias, 
particularly ‘McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia ;” ‘* 8chaff- 
Herzog Encysclopedia;” ‘‘Eacyclopedia Britannica.” The 
American edition of the latter adds several corrections. The 
first of these annotations reads: ‘* The mother of the re- 
former was Margaret Lindemann, not Lindeborn.” This 
corrects & typographical error, restoring the name usually 
given. But the latest researches make it probable that the 
name Lindemann belongs to a grandmother on the father's 
side, and that Luther's mother was a Ziegler. 


The Bible eaye man was created in the image and likeness of God. 
The infidel says, If so, bow can man sin and die, as God cannot sin 
nor die? This has reference to the sinof Adam. In what respect 
was man created in God's image and likeness? Or, in other worde, 
give the attributes that man had that were like the attributes of 
God? B. F. D. 

Various and conflicting answers have been given by theo- 
logians to your question. In our judgment the declaration 
simply signifies that man was made possessed of a moral 
and spiritual nature which distinguished him from the brute 
creation, and made bim of kin to God; but ell we can know 
of the attributes of God we must know as we see them re- 
flected in our own nature. We can nave no other conception 
of justice, mercy, and love than such as we see in human 
life, or are conscious of in our own experience, and it is only 
through these that we can gain any conception, slthongh it 
mut always be an imperfect and inadequate one, of the 
attributes of the Deity. 


If you can find space, will you please answer the following quee- 
tions ? 

1, Which is the best manual for the study of Christology, irre- 
spective of Unitarian or Trinitarian preconception ? 

2. What are the merits of a volume entitled * The Authentic Gosa- 
pel,”’ by the Rev. George Dawson ? 

8, Have you examined “ A New Analogy between Revealed Relig- 
jon and the Course and Constitution of Nature,” by Cellarius? 

4. What papers report or publish the sermons of Profeesor Swing 
and Dr. Thomas? INQUIRER. 

A careful study of the New Testament, tabulating its 
teachings and deriving therefrom its view respecting Jesus 
Christ, will give you a better Christology than any treatise, 
and we donot know of any treatise which is not written from 
either the Unitarian or Trinitarian standpoint; indeed, it 
would be pretty difficult to see how such a treatise could be 
written. (2-3) Weare pot familiar with the books you men- 
tion. (3) They are not now published regularly, so far as we 
know, by any weekly journal, but reports of them will be 
found more or less regularly in the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 





1, Who is the publisher of the ** Life of Garfield,” by A. @. Riddle, 
and what is the price ? 

2. Did Mr. Poole, Librarian of the New York Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, ever collect the sermons on the death of Garfleld 
and have them published, and if 80, where obtainable ? 

8. Have'any of the sermens on the death of Garfield, other than the 
above, been published, and by whom? 

1. The *' Life of James A. Garfield,” by A. G. Riddle, is pub- 
lished by W. W. Willams, of Cleveland, Ohio. Price $1 50. 
‘ Garfield’s Complete Works” are published by James K. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 

2. We believe Mr. Poole has made 4 collection of sermons 
preached on the occasion of the death of Garfield, but not 
with a view to publishing them. 

3. We know of no such collection being published, 
although many sermons and addresses were reported in the 
daily papers at the time. 





What is the best concise history of the Popes by a Romish author? 
also same by a Protestant author? 

I intend to read George Ellot’s **Remola.” Before doing so, I 
wish to read the best brief account of the social, political, and re- 
ligions condition of Florence at the time of Savonarola. What 
would you recommend ? W. 4H. F. 

‘* Recollections of the Last Four Popes,” by Cardina| 
Wiseman. One vol. This book gives a brief, concise ont- 
line of the state of politics and literature in Rome during 
the reign.of these Popes, as well as descriptions of the per- 
sonal character of the Popes. ‘ History of the Popes,” by 
Leopold Ranké, 3 vols., hae received the approval of Macau- 
lay for its fidelity to the truth both as to the men and times. 
‘The Popes, from Linus to Pius IX ,” by G. A, F. Wilks, 
M D., is @ useful work. ‘‘ Makers of Florence,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, published by Macmillan & Co. 

Reading the article on phonography which appeared in your 
columne a short time ago, and becoming interested in the subject, I 
have a desire to become master of the art. Will you please tell me 
what work is used by the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
where it may be obtained, and at what price? By doing #9 you will 
greatly oblige a constant reader of your valuable paper who is de- 
sirous of making herself usefal M:s. M. D. F. 

The book used in the classes at the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association rooms is one devised by the teacher. A 
letter addressed §o the class committee at the Young Women's 
Christian Assoriation rooms, No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York City, will receive attention. 











Can a man be a Christian, enjoy sanctification, and march in a 
Masonic procession with his regaiia on, in company with such men 
as usually attend such places ? W. A. H. 

GREEN*BORO’, Ind. 

Perhaps not, if men were always logical and self-consistent ; 
but they are not; and a great many good Christian men 
have done a great deal worse things than march in a Masonic 
procession with doubtful companions, and have never seen 
incongruity in their actione. It is not for you to judge your 
neighbor. You ought not to march in such @ procession, 
entertaining the opinion which apparently you do éntertain. 


I noticed a very interesting account of phonography by Mr. 
George J. Manson in The Christian Union of Dec. 23, 1882, and, 
wishing to learn atenography by as short a method as possibie, 
without the aid of a teacher, [ take the liberty of asking your ac- 
vice. In the above-mentioned article there was a stenographic 
pamphiet mentioned, of only a few pages, published in New York, 
the principles of which might be learned in a week. E M. 8. 

The book referred to is ‘‘ First Prine ples of Stenography,” 
published by D.ck & Fitzgerald, 18 Aun Street, New York 
City. The book has been found of service to many. Price 
25 cents. 


Can you give me any information regarding a mission or society 
to which reading-matter can be forwarded, to be distribated in hos- 
pitala, etc? Lam told such an organization exists, and that the ex- 
press companies Carry such packages free of charge. 

Send your package of magazines or papers to the office of 
either the Adams, the American, or the Long Island Expreas 
Companies, whichever is most coavenient to you, with the 
addrese, Flower Mission, 329 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y., distinctly written. ‘The ladies of the mission will be 
giad to take charge of any reading-matter sent. 


I saw a notice the last Chriatian Union of ** Barr’s Library Index,’, 
in the article entitled ‘ Intellectual Savings Banks,” by H. G, 
Martin, Will you kindly inform me, as soon as convenient, where 
the book referred to is publisaed, aud its price, as [ wish to adopt 
the plan suggested in that article? H. H, A. 


The Burr Library Index is sold by first-class book-dealers; 
price from $3.50 to $4.50, according to style of binding. 





Will you please to tell an old subscriber and Inquiring Friend 
whether Mrs. Kingsley, widow of the Rev. Chailes Kingsley, is still 
living, and if so, what ber address is ? 

The widow of Charles Kingsley is still living. A letter ad— 
dressed to her, care of Macmillan & Co., 29 Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, England, would be forwarded. 


Where can the new work by Hyland ©. Kirk, ‘‘ The Poasibllity of 
Not Dying,” be obtained? also price? OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

The book referred to is published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
price 75 cents. 


How can I direct a letter to the Boston Training School for Nurses, 
and whom shall I address for particulars in regard toit? An early 
answer will greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER, 


Massachusetts Training School for Nurses, Boston, Mass. 


InqurreR.—There is no veterinary college in Philadelphia. 
There has been a talk of creating such # department in con- 
nection with the University of Pennsylvania, aud it is be- 
lieved that the project will soon assume deflaite shape. 


Will The Christian Union kindly send me the address of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, New York City, and oblige 


A SUBSCRIBER, 
No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Kimball House, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was destroyed by fire on the morning of 
August 12. No lives were lost. The total 
loss was put at one million dollars, 

—The Rev. Dr. Maldalion, of Boston, 
in a recent lecture at Chautauqua on 
‘*The March of the Anglo-Saxon,” stated 
that he believed the Garden of Eden was 
now under the waters of the Indian 
Ocean. 

—Up to August 16 the total number of 
deaths by cholera among the British 
troops in Egypt was 125. The medical 
mission sent out by the French Govern- 
ment to inquire into the causes and feat- 
ures of the cholera has arrived at Alex- 
andria. 

—Considerable alarm was excited at 
the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga last 
week over a slight fire in a dressmaker’s 
establishment in the basement. The 
building bas solid brick walls, and the 
fire was therefore confined to the place 
where it started. 

—The town of Middlefield, Mass., cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary on 
August 15. The centennial address, 
giving a complete history of the town, 
was delivered by Professor E. P. Smith, 
of Worcester, after which dinner was 
served in a tent capable of holding two 
thousand people. 

—Mrs. W. B. Allison, the wife of 
Senator Allison, drowned herself in the 
Mississippi River on the night of August 
12, at Dubuque, Iowa. Mrs. Allison was 
of a highly nervous temperament, and in 
the last two or three years had suffered 
from and been treated for mental dis- 
ease, from which it is probable she was 
suffering at the time of her death. 

—Among the recent failures in Wall 
Street few have caused more sympa- 
thetic comment than that of Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, the poet and author, 
who is also a banker and broker. The 
announcement of his financial difficulties 
last week called forth immediate and 
generous offers of assistance from 
friends, all of which Mr. Stedman re- 
fused. 

—The town of Bennington, Vermont, 
on August 16 celebrated the one hundred 
and sixth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bennington by three large picnics—one 
under the auspices of the Father Mat- 
thew Total Abstinence Society, a second 
by the Union of Sunday-schools, and a 
third by the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. Addresses were made by the local 
clergy. 

—Mr. D. O. Mills, the California mill- 
ionaire who has lately taken up his resi- 
dence in New York City, last week pre- 
sented the State of Califoraia with a 
magnificent piece of statuary represent- 
ing Columbus at the Court of Queen 
Isabella. The work of art is nine feet 
high, cost $35,000, and will be placed in 
the rotunda of the Siate Capitol at Sacra- 
mento, at Mr. Mills’s expense. 

—The city of Charleston, 8. C., cele- 
brated the centennial celebration of the 
incorporation of the city on August 13, 
when a salute of one hundred guns was 
fired at sunrise, and the city was decked 
with bunting. The ceremonies took 
place in the afternoon, in the presence of 
the Governor and leading State officials. 
Mayor Courtney delivered the centennial 
address, and an ode was read, written for 
the occasion by Paul Hayne. 

—The Crown Prince Rudolph of Aus- 
tria opened the Electrical Exhibition at 
Vienna on August 16, and, although the 
weather was unfavorable, thousands of 
people were in attendance. The Crown 
Prince was thanked for his patronage 
by Baron E:langer, and the foreign 
governments for their liberal co-opera- 
tion in bringing about a successful exhi- 
bition, after which the Prince declared 
the exhibition open, and then made an 
inspection of the buildings. 








Does your heart ever seem to stop, and you 
feel a death-like sensation ? do you have sharp 
pal ns in the region of your heart ? You have 

eart Disease. Try Dr. Graves’ Heart Reg- 
nlator. $1 per bottle. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooma of this paper wili be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer @ favor by promptly advising us of any 
omussion in this reapect, Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases, } 

G. P. Putnam's Sona, N. Y. 

“ Topica of the Time.’’ 

Harpzr & Brotuers, N. Y. 

“Robert Reid, the Cotton Spinner.” By Alice 
O'Hanlon, 

E. B. TREAT. 

“*Memorial Tributes.” By Ed. J. Sanderson. 
Introduction by John Hall, 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

“Up from the Cape.” 

Rowerts Erotuers, Boston. 

Classic Series. ‘ Lay of Last Minstrel,” etc 

** Mary Lamb.” By Anne Gilchrist. 

‘* A Newport Aquarelle,”’ 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 
By Wm. O. Stoddard. 
By A. L. Perry. 
MAGAZINES, 


* Among the Lakes.” 
* Political Economy.” 


The Antiqaary, Unitarian Review, Harper’s 
Monthly, L’Art, I'he Nineteenth Century, The Con- 
temporary, The Atlantic, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
L'ppincott’s Magazine, The Century Magazine, The 
Catholic World, Tbe Portfolio, Rhodes’s Journal of 
Banking, The Eclectic. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


artes Serihnr’s. Son 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 





Professor of History and Political Economy in 
Williams College. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
Rewritten and Enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50. 

This book, which was first published in 1865, has 
just been subjected to a thorough revision, and 
bas been recast throughout for new plates, and 
brought down to date; and while the size of the 
volume has not been materially increased, thirty 
per cent. of new matter has been added, though 
the price remains the same. 

Professor Perry’s atyle is admirably clear and 
racy; his illustrations are forcible and well chosen, 
and he has madea subject interesting and open 
to the eomprehension of any diligent student: 
which has often been left by writers vague and 
befogged and bewildering. 

** Your book interests students more than any [ 


have ever instructed from.”—[President T. D.Wovl- 
sey, Yale College. 


‘*We cordially recommend this book to all, of 
whatever *chool of political economy, who enj°y 
candid statement and full and logical disc ussion.”— 
{New York Nation. 


AMONG THE LAKES. 


By WM. O. STODDARD. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

Mr. Stoddard’s bright, sympathetic story, ‘Among 
the Lakes,’’ is a fitting companion to his other 
books. It has the same favor of happy, boyish 
country life, brimfal of humor and abounding 
with incident and the various adventures of 
healthy, well-conditioned boys turned loose in 
the country, with all the resources of woods and 
water and their own unspoiled natures. The 
story teaches a boy how to spend his time so as 
to leave pleasant and enduring recollections to 
sweeten a lifetime with the thoughts of a happy, 
chivalrous, well-spent youth, 

This book, together with Mr. Stoddard’s former 
stories, “ Dab Kinzer,” ‘“*The Quartet,” ard 
Saltillo Boys,” are furnished in seta, in uniform 
binding, in a box. Price $4. They are especially 
recommended for Sunday-schoo!l libraries. 

‘*A father who wants his boy to grow up in a 
manly way may find in such books something to 
help him amazingly.”—(Christian Intelligencer. 

** While free from all trace of preaching, there is 
a bracing religious atmosphere about the books 


which will make them good reading for the family 
in every sense.’’—{ Examiner and Chronicle. 


*,* These books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. \ ‘on: 





Legend of St. Olal's Kirk. 


BY CEORCE HOUCHTON. 


SEconpD Epition. ‘* Little Classic’? STYLE. 
Square 18mo, fuil gilt, $1.00. 


The Churchman (New York) says: “A well- 
written poem, and ore of more than ordinary 
literary merit, fonnded on a Scandinavian 
legend. ‘The anthor has caught the true epirit 
of nis theme, and we shall expect that, as the 
deeper merits of his production become recog- 
nized, other and larger editions will be re 
quired to meet the demand for it.’ 

The Bullebn (P hiladelphia) says: “One of 
the most beautifnily written and interesting 
taies in blank verse that haa ever been written 
by an American. Finely told in vigorous verse, 
in the language of which the luaty Anglo-Saxon 
words predominate. Mr. Tennyson himself 
could not have told <he story better.”’ 

*,* For sale by all Bookaellera ; or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


— LONDON (ENG.) ‘' LITERARY WORLD,” | 


IN THE COURSE OF A FIVE COLUMN RE- 
VIEW OF ‘THE LEGEND OF ST, OULAF's 
KIRK," SAYS: 

‘‘Mr. Houghton is an American poet of 
more than average ability. He not 
only possesses a vivid imagination and 
@ true h'storic faculty, but also the pas- 
sion—‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn’—the dramatic energy, the 
profound knowledge of human nature, 
and the melody which go to make up 
the true poet. We do not claim for 
him, nor, if we mistake not, wou'd he 
claim for himself, anything but a sec- 
ond rank among contemporary sing- 
ers; but in that position, we do not 
hesitate to say, he holds no mean 
place.” 

THE *C. U."* WILL 8END THIS BOCK 

TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.00. 





SINGERS WELCOME. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs. 
BY L. O. EMERSON: 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides meny melodious Exercises and easy Airs for 
the Elemeutary course. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emer- 
son's last, anc, } resumably. his b st Singing Olass 
book, is a new eni fresh compilation, perfect in 
melo jy and hartwoug, and there is a great variety of 
subjects in ita 192 ; awes 

100 attractive pieces of secular music (songs, 
duets, glees, etc.) provide for the Ntseful practice 
of choirs and classes. 

50 pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes ana an- 
thems) are quite sufficient for the new music of a 

chuir for one year. 

New featuresin the elementary course will com- 
mend themseives to teachers. tvery wide-awake 
singing class teacher will be glad to examine the 
new book which is to be so widely used. 

Send 75 cen.s for Specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





Just Out ! f 


THE le 


By J. Wa. SurrERN and J. B. Ferauson, 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Couventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Cees t isa strong, useful work for 
instruction and practice, full of new and pleasing 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and 
sores a place in every School and Home in the 
land. 

Tae Sone Tower contains 160 pages, and is of- 
fered at a great reduction in price. 

Only 86.00 per Dozen by Express. 
6O Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 

We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers who need a new 
book for thelr classes during the coming 
senson. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 EAST NINH ST., 81 RANDOLPH S8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 
Obtained for barge Devices, 
PATENTS : a Designs, and Labels. All 
xalinations as to patent- 
ay of tnvgutious Free. Our ‘* Guide for Obtain- 
ts” ut sent free e wor anere. A Address 
Toais a Baainer & Oo .» Solicitors of Patents, Washing- 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 25th, 1883 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the follmoing Statement of 
ite afiairsa on the 31st December, 1582. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1482, to 3ist December, 
18%2 1,412,693 58 
Premiums on Poticies not marked 
off Ist January, 1552 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums £5.929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from 





uary, 1882, to 31st Decembe ¥),305 90 
Losses paid during the - -_— 
same period.......... $2,013,7 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 


The C — ny has the fol! owing Assets, viz.: 


United States and state of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


wise 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Ronee estimated at. 531,11 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725/515 
NN I Se 6 os dc 4 cd cie addcnceex ie 
I ies ccssclaes  Séentea $13,171,675 ¢ 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the boiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


afver Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certiticates of the issue of 
1878 will be redwemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February oext, from 
which date a!! interest therson wiil cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1582, for woich 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
—Q——= 


TRUSTEES: 


HOKAOE GRAY, 
CHARLES T DENNIS, El ah ND W. OORLIES, 


MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTS, 
LEWIS JURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOY CHAS. H MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE. 


Nk, 
RDON W BUBNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
G DE FOREST, 
BA SiUEL WILLETS 
OHAS. D LEVEKIOH, 
OW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAME DODGE, WILLIAM H 
ROYAL PHELPS THOS tS CODDINGLON, 
THO F. YOUNGS, HOKAGE K. THUKBER, 
0 Sita ND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
SouN'b HEWLETT, JOHN L. IRE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB DENTON SMITH, 





AB. P. BURDE TT, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 








In blocks of all sizes, colors and designs. Send six 2e 
stamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 





“WANTS,” 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.”” Cards for others than sub- 


scribers will be inserted Sor 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Farm For Sale—At Green’s Farms, Conn. 
High state of cultivation; house and outbuilding 
new; fine view of Long Island Sound, one mile 
from beach ; one mile from village of Westport or 
depot. Apply to H. ‘I’. Wakeman, 85 Chambers 
Street. 


To Rent for One Mou:h—A house of ten 
rooms by the seashore; furnished completely. 
Garden in ite prime; servant if required. On 
Shore Line, and readily acceasible by Sonnd ateam- 
ers. Will be rented fora reasonacie sum to ap 
proved family. Delightful grounds. Address at 
once, Lock-box 10, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


Wanted — By an experienced and succeesful 
teacher, position as daily or resident coverness ; 
English branches, French, and music. Best refer- 
ences given. Address M. P. S., 602 Henry Streer, 
Brooklyn. 


A College Graduate of long and enccessful ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, ora good 
location for a aprivate school. Refers to leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Maven, Conn. 





Wanted—Agents to solicit snbscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 





Those answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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New York. AuGustT 23, 1883. 








INGENUITY IN ADVERTISING 


CLEVER ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
QUICK RESPONSES. 


Those of our readeis who are attracted 
by unique and successful business meth- 
ods will be interested in the article which 
we quote below from the New York 
** Tribune.” The firm therein mentioaed 
is one of the most succ-ssful newspaper 
advertisers of the day. 

We make this an illustrated article by 
reproducing in another column for our 
readers’ benefit one of this firm’s adver- 
tisements which appeared in a city paper 
last Full. It is a fair specimen of their 
daily illustrated advertisements. 

All of our readers will be entertained 
by Mr. Chambers’s account of their 
work ; but we espec'ally commend the 
article to the attention of young business 
men who want to know the experience 
of a successful advertiser : 


“Over the large and bustling store of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. is a bright, cheerful, but 
plainly fitted-up room, one end of which is 
railed «ff to afford room for half a dozen 
clerks, while close at hand are the separate 
little cflices occupied by the members of the 
firm. Sitting at a paper-littered desk in one 
of these cflices a * Tribune’ reporter found 
Mr. Chambers, the member of the firm to 
whose energy and inventive talent is due the 
clever system of advertising adopted of 
late years by the firm with euch marked 
euccers. 

“*You want to know our principle and 
methods of advertising, do you?’ said he. 
* Well, it is easy enough to satisfy your curi- 
osity, and I think something in the way of 
history is about the best thing to start with. 
Up till 1874 our firm confined itself strictly to 
the wholesale business, but at that date we 
determined to unite the retail branch to the 
wholesale. With that idea we engaged an 
experienced mapager and opened a store in 
Broome Street. Well, business was fairly 
good at first, but soon began to drop off. We 
dismissed our manager and engaged another ; 
dismissed him and tried another, and so on. 
Finally | sat down and looked the situation 
in the face. I said to myself that in view of 
the great and bitter competition in our line 
of business, it was not enough to sell a good 
articie at a reasonable price, but it was necer- 
sary also to constantly engage the attention 
of the public by means of advertising ; and 
not advertising alone, but judicious advertis- 
ing. The principles of jadicious advertising, it 
seemed to me, were, first, to reach the largest 
number of the right class at the smallest cost ; 
and, secondly, to appeal to the eyes of this 
class with freshness and originality. Those 
principles I have found correct enough, but ex- 
perience alone bas taught me the best methods 
in which to embody them. 

*** To the first place, as to the mere form of 
the advertisement, I have found that posters, 
painted sigos, and the like, are of very little 
account, and we accordingly employ them 
sparingly. You see, a painted sign along a 
railroad track is all very well in its way, but 
it merely tells the peuple of the existence of 
Rogers, Peet & Co., and, having done that, 
withholds further information. 

“* Now, as regards our newepaper adver- 
tising, I'll show you somethivg that may 
interest you,’ aud Mr. Graham opened a 
drawer and took out a huge scrap-book, 
which, on being opened, was found to con- 
tain newspaper cuttings of all the firm’s ad- 
vertisements, beginning in 1874 

*“*You will see here,’ continued Mr. 
Grabam, ‘that when our advertising was in 
the hands of our managers it was common- 
place and convenient, attracting attention, 
aod that only momentarily, on account of its 
size or odd arrangament of types. Here 
you see about the first advertisement inserted 
after | took control myself. 

***T bad said to myself that novelty and 
originality were the primary requisites to 
catch public attention, and though this looks 
paltry enough now, at that time it performed 
ite duty well. The walkiog-match fever was 
at ite height, and every one was interested in 
the great contest in which Rowell was victor. 
I had this cut of a figure in a check suit 
made, with a space left for the head ; then I 


had cuts made of all the contestants, and 
gave instructions to the compositor to clap 
on the head of the victor when the result 
was made known late at night. Rowell was 
the lucky man, so his features adorned the 
cut, and the suit was christened the ‘* Rowell 
Suit.” For some time my illustrations were 
atrocious, as you will see, the five lines al) blur- 
red in the printing, and no ‘“‘snap” or ‘‘ go” 
about the drawings themselves. One day I 
met a clever young artist who caught what | 
wanted, and our present series of bold outline 
drawings, possessing some artistic merit, was 
the result. He has been with us ever since, 
and does the major part of our work, though 
of course we take anything clever from any 
source. Then I discovered another fact, 
pamely, that it does not pay to repeat an ad- 
vertisement, so I resolved that every day I 
would write out my advertisements and em- 
body new facts and ideas in them, and this I 
have kept up eversince. I do not lay claim 
to a high order of literary ekill, but I 
manage to say something of interest 
and something that the public will 
read. I am entirely frank, in the first place. 
Every morning I get a report from the 
various beads of departments, and embody in 
what I feel to be a sort of friendly note to the 
public the faets they give me as to the goods 
in their several departments. Then I seize 
on any etriking or amusing occurrence. For 
instance, 8 man came in one day and bought 
a #350 overcoat, the ealesman by mistake 
charged $35, and reported the occurrence 
after the man had left. I advertised for him 
next day, and not only excited general inter- 
est, but got an auswer from the man, gave 
him back his $5, and secured @ permanent 
customer and his friends. 

“*To eum up everything, I can only say 
that I attribute euch success as we have 
gained in great measure to advertising, and 
advertising in a rational, common-sense sort 
of way. We attract the people's attention 
and get them to read our announcements; 
we never repeat an advertisement; we are 
scrupulously careful as to our mediums, and 
suit each advertisement to the clases we ex- 
pect it will reach through the particular 
paper it appears in; and, finally, we do not 
look on the public as fools, and so are per_ 
fectly frank and honest in our unnounce_ 
ments, and do not say One thing in the papers 
and another in the store.’” 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 


peared. Be sure that the word ‘‘ Hors- 
FORD's” is on the wrapper. None genuine 
without it. 


A JOYFUL OBITUARY. 


EXIT THE GREEN STAMP. 

The days of the familiar three-cent 
stamp are almost over. It will practically 
go out of existence on October 1, 1883 
aged twelve years, having lived a longer 
and more useful life than any preceding 
member of its immediate family. Its 
usefulness is, however, rapidly decreas- 
ing in view of its approaching death— 
a death which tLe country is anticipating 
with satisfaction. 

© In view of these facts, the ‘*C. U.” 
will not accept three-cent stamps as 
currency after Septimber 1 next. But 
we can use all the good two-cent stamps 
our subscribers will forward. If you have 
an amount which contains a fraction of 
a dollar, send the fraction in two-cent 
stamps. sy 

We make the following extracts from 
the ‘‘ United Siates Official Postal Guide’ 
for August: 

“Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, ) 
Washington, D. C., July 1s, 1883. f 

“On and after the first day of October, 1883, the 
rate of postage on domestic mail matter of the firat 
clase will be reduced from three cents vo two cents 
per half ounce or fraction thereof, as provided by 
the act of Corgress approved March 8, 1883. 

“CURTAILING SUPPLIES OF THREE-CENT STAMPS 
axp EnxveLopes.—After this reduction goes into 
effect the three-cent d ination of t 


stamps and stamped envelopes will be bnt little 
used, and it is desirable to have as amail a 


stock of them oat os time as penete 





“NEw Desions or Two AND Foun Cent Stimps 
AND EnveLopes —The Department has adopted a 
new design for the two-cent stamp—the head of 
Washington in profile, frum Hondon's bust, being 
placed ona plain tablet ; above the ova! surrounding 
the head are the words ** United States Postage,” 
and underneath the tablet are the words ** Two 





red. The embossed stamp on the two-cent stamped 
envelopes will also bear the head of Washington. 

“A four-cent denomination of postage stamp and 
stamped envelope, to cover double p stage uader 
the new rate, will als@ be iseued. The design em- 
braces the head of Jackson, similar to that on the 
present two-cent stamps and envelopes. . 

** OUTSTANDING STOCK OF THREE- ‘ENT Sranrs 
AND ENVELOPES.—No arrangements have as yet 
been made for the redemption of three-cent stamps 
and envelopes in the hands of postmasters, or for 
the exchange by poatmastera of euch stamps and 
envelopes in the hand~ of private holders. Until 
forther notice, therefore, postmasters will not make 
exchanges for the public, nor will they return to the 
Department the stock remaining in their own 
hands on and after the Ist of October. Stamped 
envelopes spoiled in directing will, however, con- 
tinue to be redeemed at postage value as provided 
by existing regulations. 

* PRESENT DESIGNS OF STAMPS AND ENVELOPES 
To Remain Vatip.—The one and three-cent 
stamps and stamped envelopes of the present de- 
signs will continue to be valid after the firet of 
October, and must be accepted in payment of 
postage whenever offered in appropriate amounts. 
The three-cent stamps may be used in combination 
with other denominations on letters requiring more 
than one rate of postage, and on parcels of third 
and fourth class matter. 

“No oTHER CHANGES IN Rates oF Postace.— 
The drop-letter rates of postage will remain the 
fame as now; that is, two cents per half ounce or 
fraciion thereof at free delivery offices, and one 
cent at all other offices; and no changes are made 
in the rates of postage on second, third, and foarth 
clans matter. “A.D. Hazen, 

** Third Assistant Postmaster-General.”’ 








AN “ OUTING.” 


Crpar Rapips, August 7, 1883. 
Dear Christian Union ; 

Inclosed please find draft for six dollara, to be 
used in some of the “* summer charities ” of which 
you have given notice in your valuable paper. 

We'd like to give some children an “ outing.” 
Wiil you also state the eize and price of a box of 
Ivory Soap you advertise ? 

Yours, etc., Mr. anv Mrz. J. I. W. 


We also acknowledge the receipt of $5 
from * B. L. H.” for the children’s out- 
ing. 

Any reliable grocer can give you full 
information about Ivory Soap. We do 
not know the exact size; the price is $7 
a box, we believe. 


‘*We know Heart Disease can be cured. 
Why? Because thousands say they have 
used Dr. G- aves’ Heart Regulator and know 
it does the cure "—[Plympton News. $1 per 
bottle at druggists. 





Time ouiee and Pensin has fully estab’iehed ite 
claim aa best aid to digestion. CASWELL, 
MASSEY 4 “Co, 1,121 Broadway and 578 5.h Ave. 


Hewdache, Costivenees, and Piles are easily and 
thoroughly cured by a judicious use of Ayer's Pills. 


Don't fill the syetem with qu'nine, when feverard 
asue, and mesiariai fevers, cau be mucb wore effect 
ively treated by Ayer’s ague Cure. Warranted to 

cure. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF FXTENSIVE ALTER. 
ATIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS DURING JULY 
AND AUGUST, *PECIAL BARGAINS WILL 
BE OFFERED DURING THAT TIME IN OR- 
DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STUCK. 


We Call Particular Attention to Cur 
Colored Silks, Black Silks, 


Sdk & Lisle Gloves, Millinery, 
Linen Goods, Underwear, 
Dress Goods, Laces, 
Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 


Lace Curtains, &c., 
AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 





Cents.” The stamps will be printed in metallic 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


From the ** Mail and Fxpre®s,”” November 
24,1882. For Explanation see *‘ Publish- 
er’s Desk.’’ 





BOYS’ HEAD GEAR, 

WE ARE ** CAPPING” A GREAT MANY BOYS 
JUST NOW, BECAUSE WE KEEP CAP’ TO 
MATOH SUITS, BESIDES HATS OF ALL THE 
POPULAR STYLES, ANw IT IS 8O CONVEN- 
IENT TO FIND ALL THE OTHER ARTICLES 
OF BOYS’ APPAREL RIGHT HFRE WHERE 
YOU BUY HIS SUIT AND OVERCOAT (etc.) 
DO MOTHERS FULLY APPRECIATE THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF OUR LIBEKAL RUL® OF CHEER- 
FULLY RECEIVING BACK AND REFUNDING 
MONEY FOR ANY UNSATISFAOTORY ARTI- 
OLE ? (etc.) 


. . . . . . . 


Rogers, Peet & Co., 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 


569—575 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 


Be! !s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
Schools, Fire Alarms,F: irma,etc. FU. 
WARLKANTED. Catalog gue sent Free, 


VANODUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. @ 





Reovtien Imported Chromo Cards, no two 
ke. New and Elegant Designs ; gold and sil 


oor Name in Fancy Script Type, only 10 cents, 


with illu strated premium and price list. SNOW & co, 
Meriden, Conn. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








Published Weekly at 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


Price, $3 00 a Year in Advance, 


NINE POINTS 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. The Subecripti n Price of Tae a 


UNION i+ #3.00 o yea~, payable in ada ce EW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Can Commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


2. The Christian Union is et to subscribers 
until an explicit orderis rec ;\ed by the Pnb- 
lishers for ita disc ntinuance, snd all payment 
of | rrearages is made, as required by law. 


3. Paym' nt fer The Christian Urien. when 


sent by mat!, shouid be madein Money Orders, 
Bank check-.or Dratis. Wuew NFiTtHerR oF TH! S® 
CaN BE PROCURFD, send the mone. in a registered 


letter. Ali Postmasters are required to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Sil ershould nev = r be sent th-ough the mail 


Itis almost sure to wear a hole thr ugh the en- 
velope and be lost or else itis stelen. Persons 
who send silverto us ina let.er must do iton 


their own reapunsibtlity. 


5. Renewals. Two weeks are reqvired after re 
ceipt «f money by us before the date sevens 
your name on your paper can be change 


6. Discontinunances.—Pemember tht the Pub- 
‘ithers must te notified by letter when a aub- 
scriber wishes hie paper stopped. All arr. arages 
must be paid. 


7. Always give the name of the Post Office to 
which your p perissent Your name cannot be 


found on our books unless this is done. 


. 


The Date ngninst your na e on themargin 
of your p aad shows to what time your subscrip- 
tion is pai 


9. Lette « to Pu: lishers should be addreseed 
THE on Bier ak UNION, 20 Latayette Piace, 


New York 


TO READERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* Readers of the ‘'C. U.”’ who order any goods 
advertised in its columns or ask for {formation 
concerning them will oblige us by stating that they 
eaw the announcement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Onor readers will also oblige us by premptly in- 
forming us of the failure of any advertisers to 
make good the offers contained in their advertise- 
mente, as we desire not only to prevent unworthy 
persons from using the advertising columns of the 
*C. U.,” but to promptly expose those persons who 
attempt by cunning which we cannot detect to im- 
poee on the public and thus bring discredit on us 





and our many honorable advertisers, 




















_Avre. 16, 1888. 
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MASON & HAMLIN} 


ORGANS" 


« been so decreed at every Great World's 
Industrial Co» petition for sixteen ‘-ars ; 
no other Americar oryins hav-ng bren found equal 

an Also, cons dering qu iy, chenpest, 
Style a; 84 octaves, sufficient compass and power 
for the full parts of pepoien Rac and secular 
music in schools or families at 822. One hun- 
dred o her atvles nt $30, #57, B66. B72, B78, 6% 
$l0-, Bild 10 $5 Vand uv. The larger styles are not 
merely pomereiee but wholly UNRIVAL+D by any 
other organs. For cath, cong payn-euts, or rented 
New {rvetrated catalogue fre 
THE MASON AND HA MILIN ye gg and 
Piano ('o , 151 Tremont St., Boston; 46 EB, i4th st. 
pee Square), New York: 149 Wabash Avenue, 
hicago. 





BAY) 03 Bre TEA a EAUF 


SHTED BY THE“ DOMESTIC S.M,.CO.NEW-YORK 1882 


OM eS TG SAMI ja WAM 








$5 to $20 cine boss, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1426, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


A WERK, Si? et home seeily made. Conny 
$72 Outfit free. Pe¥ p= A Troe & Co., Augusta, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 6 
free. Address H. Hauser & Co., Portland, 


















“Of the | three brrdred give but three.” 











COMMITTEES 
Bui'ding or repairing 
clu ches ehou'd read 
our parmph eton 

NEW MODE 
oF 


FRES“O PAI TIG, 
U ed in over four hun- 
dr d church 8, and war- 
rante d jr of »wainst 
e k-fr mr of or sid-s 
ot the builei wv. Pam- 
ph'et+ent tree to pas ors 
snd comm tteea. Ad 
dres D'Ursay & Co., 
‘hurch Dec rators, of- 


five 67 B.b.e House, New York. 





GENTLY RELIEVE, 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE 
GENTLY. 

NEITHER CCNST PATION, COLIC, DIAR- 
RHA, DYSENTERY. 
COMPLAINTS CAN BE CURED BY ABU-ING 
THE DELICATE MACHINERY OF THE SYS 
TM WITH F' RIOUS PURGATIVES "He 
B‘ST AND SAFt8T 
LARLYAT THIS SEASON, 'S A TEASPOONFUL 
OF TARRANST’S StITZER APEKMIENT, 
TAKEN IN A GLASS OF WATER, WH!CH WILL 
WHILE TO:ING AND 
HEALING THE IRRITATED INTESTINE, 


OR OTHER BOWdt 


REMEDY, PARTICU- 





IMMENSE SAVING ! 


Wheeling, Mo. 


siter, Branchville N O. 


growo nearly twice as large. 


manca, N. 










mention bisna e@ in co 
ture, it is sufficient 

Methodlatt 
life mere e 









awiver 
Seineneve Methodlats 


PAPERS tn five erates, Se 


TEA 






tT a IBRARY. 








pubiishor of Suoday-scheel supplies ea this continent.” 
LESSON HELPS for tea:bers ami scholars, in Ove grades. 
Teachers Helps lke to So per year. 
Sch i Helps 4\4@ to Ilo. per year. 


ANTHEMS, 60 pices 

ERS’ EL. ES. 31 10 ! 0, and $2.30, 
(BLES $ a 

XH each. Post % 
I aa PPLIES, ail binds it lowest prices, 
Large tliustrated catalogue Sree. 


DAVID C COOK 46 Acams St., Chicago 


UNDAY 
CHOUL 
APPLIES; 


IMMENsb IMPROVEMENT ! 


‘ [do not hesitate to commend them as far the best of any.” 
—-Rev. B. Corwin D. D., Racine, 
n> be overestimated. Prices defy competition "—S. W Haya, 

"They give orboanded satisfrctin."—J L 

Hodge, Oyer, Kai an ‘Superintendent ten years; have found 
no helps so good "— W. R Davidson, Arabi, Ky 
cations In twenty years’ experience '—L. B Davis Lodi, 
Mich ‘' The interest has increased fity per ceut.""— J. L a 
. ** Proapering gloriously; due to C » 
supples."—T A Davison, Kellerville, 1U 
best in this part ofthe coun ry aod we oweltto your supplies. 
—Geo. W Finch, Auburn, Cat 
weeks."—E Timmerman, Jasper. N Y. ‘' Xchooi gaining every 
Sabbath "— Thos. Purvis, Sunderland. Ont * School has 
—B FP Wilson Centre, Teras, 
* Our schoo Tae bailt ap greatly,” ‘—J M. Worth, West Sala 
‘ Better pleased than ever. Weare havine® 
cious rr J eal’ ‘—Henry Cobb, Metropolte, TU. “ The Hoy 
pirtt Is bless rim our schoo wiba Knowledre f “eR Woru we 


Wis * Their excell nce can 





* Our school is rr 


* Doubied our schoo! in a few 


aev t had be e."—A4 Hamilton, Stewarteville, On 

Golden Denaakt * By far the cheapest pu “SE for 
quality, qu pity, and fr quency Rverything Eve ge leal, 
pu eand telpful.” Chautanqua Democratt © When ve 


joa with aay Suuday-school | tere 
aranice of its excelle co” Central 

* Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand w is civea 
rey.” * Boston Congregationalist: © Mr. Coot 
ut fully, Ka rmoassa ing o Sun lay- enoois.’” 
“A leading If not the largest 


a\%r., and Ne 


pery 

L IBR ARY BOOKS, Reprints of $i w§! Las # Aer books. 
Toper hundred Sample, |0e. 

M APs, 50x 1 al Pal: rating, 


*. $2 
LC HE RY L IBKARY. Ten hooks for $1.50, 
ANS, &85. at. 9, 4 ootaves. 4 sets reeds 


Old er New Testament, eleth, 


10 kinds, sample each for te, 


‘EI 

YARD CARDS, Three %-cent packs for 2-4. 
BOOK, Ot pieces $5 per 100 Sample, 100, 
RK 

Tt 





:$5 per dozen Sample, Se 


. $1. and 








Enormous Saving to Schools 
Tc. S. S. LIBRARIES. thing othe past 8 stl at tr 


best of books at lesithan 7ceuseach. First fifty-two reprints of the best dooks written. Selections 


from over 1.900 volumes—original prices varying from 60c. to $2.15; 


Over three million sold already. The enor- 
mous expense of the Sunday-school library a 


the whole fiity two books more ally 


costing $57.45, averaging $1.103¢ each. Volumes from No 52 t» 104 written expressly for us, by the best 


®unday-schou!l writers. Above 104 partly new and partly reprints. 


In printing 30 cheaply we do not 


gacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will ou last the expensive ones. Being 


wire-stitched, the leaves can not come out unles torn out 


The limp covers preserve the books better 


than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. Being floxibie, they can be bent back, folded over, or 


even rolled, without injury, making them almost indestructible. 


Every book thoroughly sound and 


evangelical, but nothiug sectarian or partisan Fach book numbered and containing descriptive cata- 


f the whol 
— ae CATALOGUE. 


1 Jessten’s First Prayer. 41 The Poor © ork. 

2 The King’ + Servants, 43 Pilgrim Stro*, 

8 Pairyman's Daughter, 49 Silver Sands, 

4 Whiter than Snow; “pe | so King Jack of Haylands. 

§ Alone ta Lon a | 5) Little Browe Gir | stter. 
ec hildres of Clover! 52 Tom Green; The Tloker's 
7 Little Bessie; Freach’ Bessie. | 53 Mr. Henderson's Failure. 

8 ed: Giane-Kiter, 

» 





Uree Gt |hood, 
10 Lost Sip, Little Meg’s Chil os Sete’ » Summer | Marched, 
a Hoare, {dren | 57 Hugalda’s Trials and Tri- 

n ty ihes, 58 Joyce Har'ey. ienens 

$9 Firesite Talks om Genes's 
14 Willie's Money-Box, 60 Chil thood of Jesus. [Part l, 
6 Fera Glen, 61 Tempest Mrssd 
iy are nbeam Susette. 62 Erna's M wicn. 
" We ne and Little May | 63 Glimpses of Two Lives. 
eee ings. 64 From Wrong to Right. 
9 Children “ai the Great King | 65 Ten Days’ Happenings. 
®) Nellie’s Dark Days, 66 Two Sleters of £1 itele Hi 
81 On the ra $7 Junmy Reverly’s Journ 
#2 A Double St £3 Alice Frwin. 
93 Getta Perha ‘lle. 69 Fireside a on Genesis. 





4 My Brother and |, 10 Right ts Righ (Part fi 
Hs Madie Grant. 11 Brank for t tHieneet®, 
Coming to Lyman. 
Se Despaaio Fea. 73 Kenneth 
Winifred Bertram, 14 Florence. 


99 Life’s Btruggles. 15 Will ng Workers, 

© Work and Wages. 16 A Commonplace Girl, 

81 Time Wil! Teil. 11 Margery ramer’s School- 

82 Adventures of Kwel, 73 the Quartette. (days. 

83 Fthel L. nton. 79 Robdie’s Vacation, 

ee Rescued irom Key. Lu'u Preston's Trials and 
Through the Need Eye. Triamy hs 

be Pocor tho tice, 81 Sadie’s School Life. 

87 The Wood Carvers, 82 Playing at Living 

$8 Mrs. Dobbs’ Dull Bar, 83 Kenneth and His Firtends. 

89 Bernie's White Chicken; | 34 Memoirs of a Mirror. 

40 Sheer Of [Ede May. ; 45 Joe and Harry 

41 Sitver Keys. 46 Fred, the Back woods Boy, 

42 Truth is Always Rest, 37 Bloomfiele Rock. 

43 Ministerivg Children, Part! | 38 Father's Los Will. 

“ Nee At bildrew. Part i 39 No Fiction. 

45 Nettie’s Miss Ay it. Margery 

4 Margery’s Cig Home. 





9” 
91 Margery Kramer in the City. 





92 Tom Saunders. 

93 Peg of the Royal Guard, 

94 Girl Life at Willowville, 

95 Fred and His Friends. 

96 The Yeung Housekeeper. 

97 At Klim. 

98 Clear the Way. 

99 Faith Christie’s Experi-~ 
ments. 

100 Margery In the South. 

101 Burden-Rearing. 

12 A Rough Voyage 

108 Glimpses of the Edingtons. 

14 Tom, Dick and Harry. 

105 More than Conquerors. 

1 6 Sought and Saved. 

107 Lionel Franklin's Victory, 

1u8 History ofa Hhreepenny Bit; 
frank Spencer's Rule of 

109 The Harker Family. (Life, 

lly Christie's Old Organ. 

1M Frank Oldfiet4, 

11? Tim’s rye 

113 True to His Colors. 

14 The Dictilbor” s Daughter. 

115 Greyledye. 

U9 Rachel Noble's Experience. 

117 Ding and Dreaming 

i118 Motner Herring's Chicken, 

119 Brought Home 

120 Our Poll and other stories. 

121 Rachel and the 5. C, 

122 Cobwebs und Cables. 

123 Fearndale 

iz4 David's Little Lad, 

125 Alec Green. 

126 Buy your Own Cherries 

127 Grau dmother Dear. 

19% Jennie’s Geranium, 

129 The Brewer's family. 





133 Dot and Her Treasures. 
134 Jessie D\ son; Jonu Worth 
136 Faith Hayne. 





(Please order by number.) 


126 Scamp and L. 

137 Caleb a Clock, and 
other storie 

138 Black Bob. Scrub, the 
Workhouse boy. 

139 Millerton People, 

14 Duties and Duties, 

141 The Curse of Telfourd. 

142 The Scathe! and Saved. 

143 Castle Williams; or, the 
Children’s War on Bottie 
Jack. 

144 Ruth and Her Friends. 

145 Old Bill's Good Angel. 

145 Mabei's b xperience. 

447 The Cousins. 

148 Under the Curse of the Cup. 

149 Bunyan’s Pligrim’s Prog- 


ress. 

150 Louis’ Schoo! pare. 

151 Blossom and blight. 

152 A Candle Lighted by the 
Lord. 

153 isruey, 

154 Histor 2s = @ Shilling, Toil 
and | 

155 Wee Donald, Chips 

1.6 Digging a Grave with o 
Wine-giass. Little blind 


May. 

157 The Manor House Mystery. 
Mav's sixpenas, 

158 Owen's Hobby. 

159 Gathered Tem Tales. 

16) Job Lufton’s Ress, 

161 Brought tay 

162 Nothing Like Example.” 

163 Little Faith. The Diver's 
Daughter. 

164 Dorn’s bow. 

16> the Hermit of Holeombe, 

186 Danesbury House. 


147 War on Weed. A Fear. 
168 Drift. (tul bondage 
169 Merton . 

Ito Zee. 


> PRrors —Postpaid, 10 or more. 7%cis each; 30 or more. 7% cts. each; 50 or more, Tete. each; 
Sample book and +nvelope, L0cw. Descripvive 
Catalogue free. Address, DAVID CO. COOK, 46 Adams 8t., Chicago, 


100 or more, Xcts. each; 20 or more, 64.cts each 


___LEADING 





Ae ACADEMY FOR 
LADIES, 
Andover, Mass, 
The fifty fifth year opens on Thursday, Se; tem- 
ber 6. For intermation or admi «sion apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


YOUNG 





serve University, Clevelaaod, 0. 
The year Opeus Sep*. 6. Resources enla wed by the 
wift of 80,0 «1 by Me. Amasa St ne. Preparator 
department at Hu sn. send for circular. to 
CABBOLL CUTLER, D.D., Pre sident, Hudson, Ohio. 


io sPHIC INSTITUTE, 
New Milford, Ce. 

E. E. Crark, former'y pr neipal of StRaTFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious hou e, 
surrou: ded by twenty acres of grou: d, one-half mile 
sonthea+t of the ove y and healthful viliazweof New 
Mi f. rd, on the Hou atonic Kai'road, is pre ared to 
| take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit e ther for 
College or Business. For circu!urs address as above. 


LBANY FEMALE ACADEMY, 
Albany. N. Y. 

Three regular courses of study. Best facilities in 
art, mu‘ic, modern ianguages. Art instruction not 
anextrain the course. Limi ed number of pupils 
received in the principal's home. French spoken 
daily. Sena for a catalowne. 

LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


Preparatory School for Wellesley or 











Smith College; go.d home and fine location 

Terms $180 ;er annum. For refererce avdress Miss 

| Ward, Pripcipa' Mt. Holy: ke Seminary. For partic 
ulars adoress MRS. G. H. HOLT, Noitolk, Conn 





UBURN LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number ot Boarders, 
(1855) Auburn, N. ¥Y. (1883.) 


The transition of de icave gir's from the home tothe 
Seminary 18 bazarcous Intelligent parente are axk- 
ing or guy erior educational advantag » without the 
objectonabl featres ot boarding schoo! life. 

he distenous-hing charactertat cx of this Insti- 
tution movite the juagment of ex oting Patra 

Catalowuce tate special provision for ‘saith and 
recreation of Boarding Pavt 8 sent on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A, M., Principal. 

REFERENOFS: Professors in Auburn Theo ogica) 

Seminary ; Kev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., ¢ hicaswo 





ewan AND INVALID BOYS. 


The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe- 
cislty. Location delightful. Address Dra. WILL- 
IAMBSON, Lyme, Conn. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high 
premptiy provided for Families, Sch: ols, Colleges 
Otroulars of good schools, with intellig # dvice. 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postawe. A’) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th 8t. near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn., on Prospect Hill, outside the vil 
lawe; ve ry healthy. 45th year bewinse September 10. 
Prevare+ boys for collewe or business. For fuil in- 
tormation send for catalogue. 








ISHOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 
A Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Prepares for We'les 
Jey, Vassar, and Smith Collewes. Number of # holars 





| imited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 
| cipal. 





ptearen HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
Rew B ighton. Statea Island. 

An Engli:h and French Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and childrn. Thoreugh end com- 
petent instruction in every department. The situa- 
tion, overlooking Sew York Bay, combines the pure 
air, quiet, ard freedom «f the covntry with the 
unrivaled advantages of the metropolis. The school 
year begins & pt. 19. For cireulars apply to the 
Principal, Mre. O. F. HARTT, after August 15, at 
New Brighton, 8 I. 








ROOKLYNS HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Thi- old and most thorough y equipped private 

schoo] for the higher education of young ladies will 
be reopened September 19. 

A family home in the institution will be provided 
for a limited number of pupils. 

For circulars address 

OHARLES E. WEST, Principal, 
138 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(Aros LAKE M'!LITA"Y ACAD 
EMMY, Aurore, N. 
Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 





HENEVIERE, INSTITUTE,  Fatabliched 
1865. a Enos th and German B arding 
and Day Schoo for You: La ies and hildrene 
133 ‘chermerho- n Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: reorens 
Septembe- 0 Thoreuy bh courses in Kren h, Ene 
lieh, and German. Lai gusgee on ht by experienced 
NAT: VE. ‘eachers. rench the la gnaye o* the 
f»mi'y. For circulars sddress Mune. J. M. ST. MM, 
1.6e Gallof, Pr. nei pai. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


and Hudson River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. 


$220 A YEAR. 
FITS boys for all) COLLFGES and RUSINESS. 
French German, Art aud Music apecia'ties. 
11 Departments. 1° Inet-uctore, b thse xes, 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph D., President. 








Those anawering an Advertisement will 
oonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


DELBERT COLLEGE, of Western Ke. | 





SCHOOLS. 


«FOR OTHER SCHO SCHOOL CARDS SEE NEXT PACE. 


Sew elleste 


‘Sehool 





_at Phitedetphic | 


et asiiaiieb last Year in the iarce wausion 
20¢7 CHE=TNUT STREKAT, 

has met with such success as to require an additiona! 

building. 

The spirit of Wellesley College ‘governs the man- 
agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Dag scholars may 
be made to eith-r of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish “irculars of terms, etc, 

Term begins September 26. 

ELIZABE!H BR. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut ~t 
Rev. J. RU-SELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Paren's desiring for their so 





ns and daughters the 
personal attestion of private schools and the 
discipline and varied associates of public 


scl.ools will find bo hb combined at Chauncy Hal). 


The New Catalogue gives a full account of the 
great Care tor Hea!th: the thorough prepa. 
ration for College, fr Business, and the Mas- 
sanchusetts Institute of Technology: ihe 
facili'ies for *pecial Students , and the unusual 
arrangemeats for Young Chi'dren. 

The building is unrivaled in ite san'tary ar- 
rangements, and it is in the most airy and el gant 
part of Boston. 

‘The Afty-sixth year will 1 begin Se ptember 13, 12, 


((LASSICAT. AND HOME INSTITUTE, 

, Poughke: pie, N. 5 

offers to youn« iadies excellent advantages for a 

thorough, r — a yee rooms, ood 
table, e-peci Terme oderate MISS 

SARAH V H “BU TLER, Principal. 


(rt sLEGIATE pla COMMERCIAL INe 
TITUTE. 


New taeeem, Conn. 

General Ruseseli’s *chc ol. Preparatory to college, 
scientific schools, or business. Tboronw phys cal 
trainine by military drilling, gymuaaetcs, ete. 
Ample opportunity for athletic rame-, rowing, ete. 








eal weer HEIG urs SCHOOL, 
For Boys. 
On the west bank of the Lludaon, 800 feet above 
and over/ooking the river, near Weet Point. 
Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 
Large and beautiful gymnasium building just 
completed. 
O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 





CHRISTIE'S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
illustrated, representing 0) leading ecbools 

Atoffice, vars; postage, 1} cents. Special catalogues and information concern- 
ing schoolefree to parents describing wants. Schools and families supplied with 
teachers. Teachers send for Application Form JAMES CHRISTIE, sue 
teseor to T. C, Pinckney, Domestic Duilding, Broadway aad lith 84, New Yorm 





EDUCATIONAL. 


883. The NEW. CAL WNT of the "ss. 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully Ilnstrated. 6 pages SENT FREE te 
y “peedeens music al friends. Send names and adk ahh. 
rOURJEE, Franklin Sq . Boston. Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed Music Literary and 
4rt schovl,and MOM E Sor young ladies, in the world, 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal 
under the ablest Protessors, lasses and a 
Lowest Hates. Unparaiie Ie "collateral adv mutagen 


NING fericts 


obtained in the country. Students may bere pursne 
their studies in connection with musie, in al! the 
E ay branches.common and highs, 
er, including Sciences, Math-! 
ematics, English Literature, | hysiology pistory, 
Politic: Lconomy, Mental Science, Moral P 
hy, Latin, etc., etc., ete 
SUACE taught by the best 
nding French, G folan, and Bpamtch, 
§ udin rene Pe serman, Italian, an¢ yom 
EL OG Tincipal, L.’D. Ventura, ltalia ‘ 
N Including Vocal 
e Technique, Elocu- 
et oc! Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. The course of Inatruction is systematic 
and thorough. 8. Kelley, Principal. 
4 N E RT Drawing, Painting, 
. Blodel lings and China 
ainting, and Painting from Life in Oil and Water 
Jolors. der Mary Ek. Carter, Wm. “cles, TB 
artiett, _M. Lamb, Wm. Willard, and others. 
CULTURE pon by a 
vactical lady teactier, 
thoroughly unde:stands the science. Classes for 
in tes, also for young girls, with special care to their 


‘0 needs. 

Vi LI N Classes for beginnera,cader best 

teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 

leseons. Advanced classes at $15 and $2). Also, 

iqmsons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

sest accommodations for ge | students, Koom 
nesndded Instruction in the elegantly turnisty 

Director, Preceptreas, Kesident 

s Thysictan, and Matron, reside in 

building, inthe ver’ = art of Boston, casedly 

musicaland artistic cenereot America. (Clase ace 

—— for Sup lady and —— studenta, 

Srere ce free. 
URJEE, Director, ranklin ba Square, bostes 


anew 








There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





Von. XXVIII. No. 8. 








LEADING SCHOOLS 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








Fer other Schoo! Cards see preceding page. 





RNELL UNIVERSITY. 
ithaca. N. Y. 
1883. 

Entrance examinations commence at 9 a.m., June 
18 and September 18. For the University Kegis- 
ter with full statements regarding requirements for 
admission, courses of study, degrees, honors, ex- 
penees. free scholarships, etc., and for special in 
formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF OOB- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, Y 





YOSHING ACADEMY, 
Asbburnham, Mass. 

A first-class Ooliewe-Preparatory and Engetish 
Bchoo for both sexes. Expenses 8'60 to $235 a year 
Ninth yea: bewins Sept 5. Send for a Oatalogue. 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 





a HOLBKOOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Sing Sing, N. ¥. 


Reopens Wedoesday evening, September 12th 
Addrese REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Pb.D. 





UM yg AC *DEMY. 
seu h #yfie'd cxsex County, Mans 

Uve huud e« ih ud twenteth sear. Home schoo! 
for boys Nuwber of pupils imited. Boy:« fitted 
for Harvard and ther co exer, 1.0 scent  %e echo ‘ls 
and th I. etitute of 1 echnonwy. A farm of ove three 
bw d ed acres ti Guws to the scho «i and . dj sins th; 
Academy sround Good aoc 4 ities for sa t-water 

Vetiuue and boating Ada 
OuN W. PERKINS, Prin: ipal, 





LMIRA FEMALE COL \ EGE, 
Kimira, N : 

Thorouzhly furnished for giving a superior edu- 
cation in Collewe, tc ectic, and Classiea! Preparatory 
Courres of study; 
by Steam and furnished with Elevator. 
moderate, Send for Catalogue. 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D_, Pres. 


Charges 





,re=t EDWARD €0O' LEGIATE INsTI- 
TUTE, 


Fort Edward, N. V. 
Rebuilt. 96th Year, September lth ; to #220 
for college p' tory, buxime~s. or oth r -racust- 
ing cour-+s. ew Brick b.ild nes, warmed with 
steam ; the hanasomest a’ d be-t appomwted b ara- 
ing seminary for jadie« and gent‘emen in the State. 
Therouxh css in-tructions ; free lecture c urses ; 
Oratory ; music ; perriet-nt care of health, maLnerr, 
and murals Tweive teachers. Add -exs 
Jo-=.E KING, D.D. 





ANNETT pester TE FOR YOUNG 
ts, Keston, Masa. 

Eighteen ya ated. and lea. here, be-ides Lect 
ures. he thirtieth Vear will beswin Weduesday. 
Sept. %, 2 = For « ata ox uee ard circuar aye hd to 

vy. GEO ‘+ANN = A.m., Principal, 

uare, Boston, Mass. 





Gears ACADEMY. 
East (.reenwicb, R. L. 
Uenal * iterary Course, wi h Musica) Inctitute and 


Comwmercia! Collece. Found ~-d 18 +2. Both sex -s. | 


Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com 
fort«. Charmingly locatea op Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct ‘ne from N. Y to Boston Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathine and boatins. 
Terme mo erate. Opens <ept 4. Oatalogue free. 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M, Principal. 





Ranvas. 1K MILITARY ACADEMY, 
orth Granviiie, ®. 
(#% miles Do’ Ph of Sarat wa) Comper cial and clas- 
sical. Forinfo mation eddre 
EMERSON G CI. ARK, A.M., Prin. 





REVLOCK IN@=TITUTE. 
SFeuth WV illamstown, 
Sines... 
prepares boys for C lee 8 ie tific 8 hoo! or busi 
nese. ierms $450 —~ 


Berkshire Ce., 


Fur cataownes, ad- 
GPO. ¥. MILLS, Principal. 





RKRE* WICH (CONN,) ACADEMY A*D 

HO MK FOR TEN Bet ¥ §,—Thorough prep- 
aration ter business or for college. Ab-alutely 
heaithfal location and genuine home, with he most 
refined su roundings. Fuil particulars turnished 
and persona! in-pection desired. Hichest references 
given and required J. H. ROOT, Principal! 





ROVE HALL. 
Rew Haven, Connecticut. 
Mise Mo” tfort's School for Youug Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begine Sept. 19. 


circulars, address 
— a: MISS MONTFORT. 





ENRY WARD BEKCHFR, 

Addr-e«ing the students of ths National3- 
of Elocution aid Oratory, said, ‘* We are living in 
land whose genius, wnose history, whose igetitations 
eminently demand Oratory.” The Nations” J 8chool of 
Elocution and Oratory was e*tabiished in is#73, to 
supply this demand Charte~ed in '8:5. Seventeen 
teac hers and Lecturers, specialists in their depart- 
ments. Fa! Term October |; Winter Term, Decem- 
ber’. Send for :‘ataliogue to 

J 8. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1,416 and 1,418 Chestuut 8t, Philadelphis. 


4 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
begins ite 28th year September 1!, 1883, STUDIES: 
The moet pra t cal English and Academic branches, 
including Natural Sciences and Civil Engineering. 
For cir-ular apply to O. B. METCALF, A. M., 
Buperiptendent. 





INDERGAKTN*R*® TRAINED, 
Atsiate Normal School, Oswego, N, Y 
Rake InpucemMints OrrxkeD. Bend for circu- 
lars. 





KWIs COL. 4 rast RCIEX TIFIC. CLASSI 

OAL, ANI _ sRY apes Se Courses in 
Cbe-m*try on ~ E giuee ine. ad 

SECRELaRY, LEWIs COLLEGE, Northfield, vt 


also in Music and Art. H-ated | 
| veloped, to undertake only such work as they can 





| make it wise for bimto pursue. Tais plan is ad 








' ohtan fall s anding 


| individual wants of each, from not less than three 


Park Institute, 
RYE, N. Y. 
HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 


Park Institute was established ia 1869, through 
the liberality of Joseph Park, Eeq, whose name 
the school bears. 

The boys live in the family of the Principal. The 
school proceeds upon tbe plan that bodily health 
and strength are the firet thing to be songht fora 
boy, as the physical condition of everyth ng else; 
it recoguizee the fact that pleasing tianners and a 
kind!y disposition have usually quite as much to 
do in bringing euccere and happiness in life as has 
intellectaal skill; and it places upom character its 
pro er value, as the parsmount object not only of 
schoo! training, but of the whole of life. 

In the plan of inetructior, the principle of the 
elective sy+'em is applied to all studies beyond the 
common Ei giish branches, thus enabling each bey 
to receive instruction in exact'y those studies 
which bs mental! condition aud purposes in life 


vVautageous to many d ff. rent clarres «f echolars : 
it enabies thore whose time for aiter di g school i« 
limited to give their whole strerg'h to those atudies 
which are best adapt d to fit them fortheir future 
work ; it makes it easy for those whose hea'th is 


not estab'i+hid or whose minds are not early d- 


properly carry or; it gives those who have talent 
for music or art an Opportunity to pu-eue thore 
specialities in connection with the regular school 
studies; 1t allowe boys preparing for co! ege to add 
something to the breadth and cuiture of their 
preparation by acquiring at least one of the mod- 
ern langu*ges; and, finally, it enab'e- boys of un- 
u-ual ability to teke adventage cf their eudow- 
ments by extending their studies beyord the limits 
which a fixed curricu/um ordinarily mpores. 

For boys not sufficiently grounded in thore rud'- 
menta, there is a prescribed course of trainirg in 
reading, writing, apelling, English grammar—with 
exercises in composition and declamation, srith- 
metic, geography, and the history of the United 
Srates. Beyond these elements, in+traction is given 
in the followirg eleven departments of etudy, al! of 
wuich are elective: mathematics, physical and nav 
ural science, English language and literatuie, 
French, German, Latin, Greek, history and polii- 
ical eclence, peamanship aud bookkeeping, draw- 
ing, instrumental music. 

The work of scholars who have completed the 
prescrihed stodies is selected, according to the 


nor more than five of the-e departments. The 
selection of a boy’s studies is made at the beg nning 





of the session for the entire school year; and to 
in a form and secure regular | 


| promotion, @ scholar’e work is required to amount | 


in the aggregate to at leas! fifteen exercises a week | 
Toe ecnolars are classified, accord ing to their a- 


| tainmente, in #1x form-, of which the sixth is the | 


higbest. Their progress in their studies is te-ted 
by fr quent examinations concucted by the Princi- 
pal, aud a monthly report of each boy’s work is 
veut to hie parents or guardian. To maintain bie 
standing, a buy must secure at these examiaations 
a geveral averayve in all bis studes of at least 
seventy hundred ha, and an average in each study 
of at least sixty ba. dredths. 

The boys of the seve ral forms who meet these re- 
quirements are advanced, at the end of the schoo! 
year, 10 the forms next higher, aud receive cervifi- 
cates of promotion distinguirhing three grades of 
excellence: The third grede is given to those who 
bave a general average of not lees than seventy 
hundredths and an averaye iu each etudy cf not 
less than sixty hundredthe—their certificate of 

reads, ** Passed ;" the second, to those 
who gave a general average of not leas than eig \ty 
bundredihs and an average in each study of not 
lees then seventy hundredths — their certificate 
reads, ** Passed with credit ;” and the firet, to those 
who bave a general average of not jess than niuety 
bundredtbe and an average in each study of not less 
than eighty hundredthe—their certificate reads, 
* Passed with distinction” Scholars receiving cer- 
tificates of promotion who have an average of not 
less than ninety hundredths in ope or more studies 
receive also honorable mention for excellence in 
euch branches. 

Testimonials are given to boys who manifest a 
high degree of fidelity in all their school daties. 
Taoere vextimonials have re«pect to punctu iity, be_ 
bavior, and diligence, aud hence are within the 
reach of all; but they require in each case the una.- 
imonus vote of a boy's teachers. 

The eession of tb83-84 begins Monday evening, 
September 17, 1883, apd ends Monday evening, J une 
28, 1854 ~Arecess of two weeks ir given at Christ- 
ma~, and another of one week at Baster, 

Tne term are #ix hundred doliars a year, payable 
guterly, in advance. Any further information 


N APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FUR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Pittsficld, Mass., 
Offers superior advautages. Well known for its 
bealthful and charming location. Address for cata- 
logue, etc., LOUIS ©. STANTON, 





M's AMEE PD. BE ROC s HOME AND 


Fo young ladies and 1 4 Rh ‘Daeen Water Gap, 

Pa. Terme wisi per year. 

pytomean MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Orchard Lake, Mich, 

A Select School fo Boys. Prepares for solleve or 
business. Special attention paid to the Enwlish 
branches, Graduates admitted to the Unive sity 
upon d ploma. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 








healthfu'ness. Reopens September 18 Exvenres 
$350 a year. For circular address Vol J.8.RUGEKS, 
Superintendent. 





N IsS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG taDIF°s AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Co n. 

Instruction in all tue tneiish *ranches, Lan- 
gu*gee and Art Special attention to pupilsin Wusic, 
Gymnartics, and daily out-coor exerci-e. Orphan 
ch'ldren sffo'd- da perma ent nome and fuil ch ree 
taken of their wardrobs a+ wel as education. Terms 
from $22, to 8300. Fall term opens Se;t.12. Send 
for Catalogue. Miss N. F. BalkD. 








N ISS HAITI E~’S SCHOOL. 
Weodside, Uartterd Conn, 

The aim—A sound mind in asound boay. Brectal 
courses in Engli+h, Latino, French, Gernian, Music 
ani Painting. Frepep avd German spoken 1 the 
school a.d amily. Location unsurpassed in healt- 
bfulness and picturesque surroundings. 





N OUNT HOLVOKE SEMINARY, 
So. Hadlev, Mans. 

Four years’ course for wownen. Observatory, Iab- 
orator es and art gall ry. Library of 11,0W vols 
Boardand tuition $175 4 year, Address 

MI8S BLANCHARD, Prin. 








N T AUBURN YOUNG UADIFS’ [NSTI 

TUrk. FaMit.Y AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Beaut tu! locetion, taree gro nde +e iwhtfu, bu o- 
ings toorough # hoasrbip; ueith reco:d u. sur | 
pated =P.) i's from E stern and Mid‘le a< well 
as Western St ts M-oeic snd Art adva taw-e of 
‘*peipnsti m de available to puis pe ial «tu 
deut« admit.ed to al) depa tment-. Con-tant at 
tention « ven 10 Home and decia! Cut re F-i) 

86 sivD Opens Sevt Wth. A; plications should be 
made ear y. THANE MILLER, President, 
Cincin ati 





1) Gi ee COLLFGE, 
Hliance. Obie. 

« xoel ent pm. . » Wil dings sp -aratus: murenm 
wrh earyhat am Iii nu of Glare; inrge facuity 
of thoroushly competent p ofesore, Number of | 
atu tent= part thirty-seven year , 17 38 © e@ tourth | 
Jaci s and # 343 tea b-rs; cal! for t+ chers ereat-r 





than supr'y. OC at of ‘oom #n4 hoard. f om 8! 6 to) 
de per ««€ Turton but at iflein any devartment 
sesi-a = Rcieutifi, N rmsi, U mmercia', Music, 


or Prev atory Next * 
For new cata'iogue address O. N. AaatTeRHorn, 
LL D., Pres't Faculty, A:iauce, O., or Hun. Lewis 
» ILLER, Akron, O. 





EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
New-Canann, ( onn. 
Experienced teachers; numbers limited. Address 
M.s. E. F. AYRES. 





QEeNntz SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
I. dies 
Wi'l open Sept. 26 


For circulars, a; ply to Principals: 
Miss BONNEY Miss F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss8 J. EASTMAN. 
(Box 92.) Phiiadel: bia, Pa. 








"drab 


al! term bewims A wit 28, | 





ARK HEIGHTS FEMALES*® MIVARY 
By the “ea. Ocean Grove, N, J. 
Intellectua!, M ral, and Physic | education ‘p this! 
h abt 1, ¢ br stina . a ride resort. Rc ool year 
bewines Sept. 26, 1*83 MILY A. KICK Priv cipal, 
formerly of New York te Normal echool. 





ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y¥. 


$600 a Year, HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 





KFKSKILL (N.Y. “ILITAKY ACAD- 


for coyines, address COL. u. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
Principal 





pagnerivs NIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Oyen to both rexex, Undenomiuational 
cated in ove of the most vesutifu: and bea'thfal 
—_ on the Aillexzhenpy remon. ho walaria, No 
ewmors) Ze eurr aL Tuit'o ‘tree Filty 
Free Scholarships» rd and ex euses 
very low Uour-es .f suudy: Cla#i a, & ientific 
(gevveral), and Technical (agricultu:al, ‘chemistry, 
vil epwineering, et .). with a Ciawic ] and Saen- 
tifle Prepara ory partment Fal term opens Sept 
12, 183. For catalogue cr avy in ormation, address 
Gxo. W. ATHERTON, Pies 8t Col., Center Co., Pa. 





HILLIPS ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mans. 
O. F. P, BANUROFT, Principal. 





ITTSBURG FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pitt-bu: gh, Pa. 

Distinct schools of Liberal arts, Music, Painting, 
Flocntion, &c. Central. Healthful. Thorough 
teaching. Twenty-eight teachers. 100 full Muric 
Lessons for 81, in the Conservet ory of Music con- 
nected witn the Oollece Twenty-ninuth year opens 
eptember 4th. Before makiog enwawements else- 
where, send f.r new catalogue to 








will be given on request, 


DB. L O, PERSHING. 


VUGHBEErsiK (N. YY.) MALI 
7 INSTITUTE, -emed 
Dr Warrine’s Boarding *chool. All ages, Num- 


ber limited, 8 e-ial attention to common Eng +h 
branches. Miltary dri!) thorouwh, but not the 


chef thing. ‘4 thorouh * hool, where puplie re- 
ceive s'rict, kin and proper treatment in e-ery 
re-vect " Send for catsloxue, with terme, refer- 


ences, and full description, 





Reekroun SEKMINARY, 
Rock ferd, ill., 

A College tor Women, opens in September. its 
therty third year. Classical, Musicol, Art.ard Pre 
pavatory Conrses. Steam heating in al' the nui dings 
orthe Instituuon. Best advantages at lowest terms, 
For particulars apply @ariy w 

Miss ANNA P. SILL. 





R”™ KLA* D COLLEGE. 
Nv+ckeon-itusson. $250. 

School for both sexes, Noextras but Musicand 
Art. University Preparatory. ard Busin-+s for 
Boys, Graduating Couree for Ladies. Private In- 
struction for backwa d+cholars. Pleasantly located 
on the west sh re of the Hudson, one hour from New 
York. Send for New Announcement. Neat year 
opens Se) t. U1. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 





R'veevisw ACADEMY. 
teouchkeepie N VY. 

Fita for any Colieye or Government A 
Non-aspirants tor Volece admission are prevared, tor 
business ano soeial revatiens. Tactics and Military 
receive caretal att_ntion. Adoress the PegsiZ 
DANT. 





RUTCERS 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
(RE-UbGANIZ*D.) 
Ou Prnn’a. R R. On» Hour frem New York, 


114th Year Begins Sept. 12. 1883, 


BEST METHOD<. THOKO! GH WORK, 
Pi+ pares es b.. Coleme, seent fi -echoo's, or 
Ko-m «8 - pte nally Henitbtul. Piay- 
ound ad 6 Teles Hea. M ele "sie! ¥ tive io 
*partm ut and care fo: ne da 
3 pe Qua ter. Amone thow + hy 
imihinect ols eS ee bh +. Bradley in Db 
Jndve 3 8. bnpreme Cou t; Secretar: F, T. Fre- 
Huwbuyees » ILD: Ge GC. Ludow, Governer f£ 
.; ton Ansus: Ae schoopmak~r Jr.; Prof. Geo. 
x. Cook rbh.t., 11.D. and o bera For catalow: 
etc, acdr @ the Rend Master, &. TP. TUMLINSU. 





OLTH JEKSEY INSTITUTE, 
Bridgeron New Jersey. 


Both sexes. Fu i cor) of te:cuers. Instruction 
thoroush. Mu-iec, Painting, it rawing. O im«te 
mid; veryheat y. Bewins Sept. 12. Address H 


K. 1RAbK, Principal, 





‘TEUSENVILI! evane’ FEMALE SEM- 


4 well known echoo with fifty four sears of ex 
perience and snecess. Ihe be-t of sdvar tages at low 


rates ; one-four b off for uisi-ter-’ daucht+-s. send 
f a ‘Catalogue. BEV. A.M. KE.b, Ph.D, Prin 
cipal. 





KMPLE GROVE eee aa WINARY, 
sar togn Springs. ¥. 
fwenty-ninuth year 7" in Me, ed it. 


Send 
year bouk. CHAS aad 


D Wv, AM, President, 





ss PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, 


Rrooklyn Heights. 

A School for t'e tho ongh teaching of young 
1 dies. T. J, BACKUS, LL.D... Pre i ‘ent o° the 
Faculty. Adinision of nev stuients Sap’, 19-21, 
1+83. Charves for tuition in low-st c’as es, 83a 
} term; iu hivhe-t cas-e, $%8 a term. No extra 
| chars 8 fur i st-u tio. in Ge ek Latin, F-anch, 
G rwaa, Drawing, and Choral Sinzins, For the 
| thirty-eighth aunual catalogue, add es: 

PA KER cOLLAGIATE [+4TITOL4, 
Bo kyu, N. ¥. 





—A fumilv aed Preparatory 
Bb ny oe for Boys 4 few va_an- 


The GUNNERY. 


‘eas J O, 
BKiNSMAD2, Waskingees. octal Co., Conn, 





HE Mi-8'S8 GR*HAM Ae ad tpl TO 

the «1s8es fir en), forme:l- o No. 1 Fi th Ave. 
will reopen their Er ghish and French boarding an 
eas school for you) g ladies, n THURSDAY, Sept. 27, 
1883, at No. 63 Fitth Ave, New Yora City. 





RURy SEMINARY (Suburban) 
YOUNG LADIES 
Belleville (Heights), N. J —City advantages. 
$500 per annum. Day scho ars, $150. Apply ter eir- 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHF RIE Pe WI1T, Principau 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Dig: cron PurysicaL Coueure. 





ASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie. New York. 
Complete Oo'lexe Uvurse : Ten Profes-ors ; Twenty- 
one T+ achers ; Library, 15,000 volnmes ; Obaerva- 
tory ; Laboratory ; Museum ; Every Facility for the 
Uomplete Liberal Education of Women, 
8. L. CALUWELL, D. D., President. 





Wy aeaton FEMALE *EMINARY, 
Nerton, Maxns.,. 
wi! begin ite 49th year Sept6 Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory,a.d cabin+ts. Thorevush inetruc- 
tion. Best of home influencts. Send for circular te 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 





EST WALNUT ST. ®FM'RARY FOR 
YOONG LADUtKS, 
Phila elphia, Pa. 
Opens Septem er 2. is provided for giving & 
superior education in Col eviat , t clectic, ard Pre- 
parato~y De artments; also i» Music and Art Mrs. 





HENRIETTA KOU1Z, 2,045 Walaut btrect, Phils 





